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Now morgfthan ever the protecuon, preservation, and interpretation of Amenica’s 
- gt. 


‘ 


archeological resources are mmportant activities of federal agencies. Archeological 


remains, whether related to the ancient inhabitayts of our country or from more 


e 
ty 


recent historical umes, should be reserved for public uses rather than private gain. 


( 


_ We should strive to provide all Amencans the opportunttyto appreciate past crafis- 


‘manship, understand past ways of life, and better comprehend people's adaptations 


o 


to changing natural, physical, and social environments during prehistonc and historic 
{ e 


w 


times. Information denved from archeological resources should be provided through 


scientifically based, aceessible pubhe interpretation: Archeological collections and 


* 
Mow 


associatdd records should be cared for and used to further public education. 


standing the resources and protection and education programs directed by federal 


stewards 
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@® Lert: Cliff Poloce at Meso Verde 
National Pork. People began set- 
tling ot Meso Verde around the 
5th century AD ond lived there for 
about 80M years, leaving some of 
the most beautiful villages in the 
Southwest 
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Introduction 


The history of North Amerea ts vorittien as much i the earth as uison paper From 
the lee Age to the Cold War. the carth holds a literal wealth of hentage. The tors 
people to mbabit the Amencan continent, the great cultures that thrived tor cen 
tunes along the Mississippi. the wagon trams west, all left unequaled plivsical tesa 
mony to the reality of other eras 

But as forest and farmland have given way to highway and city. much of this archeo 
logical nehness has disappeared. On federal and tribal land. however many sites 
remain, and through the passage of laws (sce Appendix D), the Amencan peopl 
have charged them government with preserving them. About a third of the nation 
740 million acres, with an estumated 6 to 7 million archeological sites——belongs to 
the people of the United States. 

Much of the archeology done by government agencies is required by the National 
Histone Preservation et. One important goal ts to preserve sites that are or may be 
chiaible tor the National Register of Piston Places. Agencies must consider the effect 
of projects they conduct, fund, or authonze on these sites. These proyeets are on ted. 
eral, intbal, state, or private land, entailing highway construction, mining, laving 
pipelines, erecting hospitals, and a range of other activities. 

Public agencies are encouraged to carry out their actions in wavs that preserve 
portant sites and the information they contam. Many sites are preserved once thes 
are discovered; others are excavated out of harm's way, with ther artilacts and 


research preserved for posterity, 
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@ Asove: Cliff dweller pottery from 


Meso Verde Notional Pork 
Brow: Ruins of jaslhouse where 
Geronimo and Billy the Kid were 
held prisoner, Fort Union National 
Monument New Mexico 

Far Ricut: Peeled-bock block. 
top reveals the woll of o 19th. 
century workers boardinghouse 
Boott Cotton Mills Lowell 
Massochusetts 
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Archacological Resources Protection Net. assesses the mnipact of federal pregocts cm thn 
ations arch chown al tv nlace. ile soning activitues and ac coomnpelistinn nisin fiscal vears 
199} and 1995. The latter legislation. passed nm 1979 wo counter the ramipoant noting 
of sites, calls tor federal land managers to issu permits tor archeological work, create 
ppuatolac AWATCHCSS PROograllis, umdertake COMTI Te hensive survesvs of thea lands. care bos 
coll cThons and IX cords, and lon Went am lhe olowical (TIMMS 

Phe extent of an agency's uvolvement on the federal archeolow program depends on tts 
mussion. For this report agencies are divided into those that manage land (such as the 
Burcau of Land Management). those that regulate actnies (such as the Federal Enere 
Regulatory Commission ), and those that oversee deve lopment (such as the Federal 
Highway Adminstration). Land management agencies, responsible for vast tracts contain 
mg hundreds of thousands of sites. have thew own an heoolhow prograis However, Agen 
chs 1 charg ol managing smaller tracts, which may not have anche Olowists cm stall, have 
an cqual responsibility to preserve sites under them purisdiction 

1 \ Je opti nl agencies pore act linnarn ial on techmcal assistance on lamds that thes may 
or may not manage. bor « Kanpole . the Natural Resources Conservation Service works 
with private land owners to loster wise AQT ultural prachhocs air be deray Highway 
\diministration, which allocates construction and maimtenance funds to state highwa 
departments, is responsible for protecting sites affected bv such work. Regulatory agen 
crs such as the Office of Surface Mining and the Minerals Management Service issue 
lederal heenses 
and permits for 
a wide vanety of 
acuivities, such 
As [x troleum 
exploration and 
dniling 

Ibias report 
mcludes both 
numencal and 
narrative data 
provided In 
agencores, With 
any eflort of thas 
magnitude, 
moomplete data 
alect mterpreta 
tons and wall 
continuc to do 
soon the feture 
lhe numencal 
information presented herein is a general measure of the federal accheology program 
rather than a precise calculation 

The current government-wide effort to preserve the nation’s archeoloweal heritage 
has taken shape through laws and regulations that extend back to the late 19th conturs 
and the Anuquittes Act of 1906. Today, federal archeology ts an integral part of the 
national archeology and histone preservation program. As aill be seen in thes report, 
there have been successes and shortcomings. Interagency cooperation and support from 
the professional archeological community, private groups, and the public are all crucial 
i the suceesses are to continue—and the shortcomings overcome. The future wall 
depend on the continued dedication and altruism of those who work to preserve our 


archeolowecal legacy 


¢ 


Inventorying Sites 


ee 
@® Lert: Fireploces ond the few 


remaining chimneys of New 
Mexico s Fort Union, the lorgest 
such outpost in the 19th century 
Southwest and o haven for settlers 
on the Sonto Fe Troil 


Recommendations 


Spr ad across over , Hilhon acres of federal and tobal land are an estumated 6 to 
/ maitlien nde mchoohkwecal Sile’s 1h sprite the tact that ry py ) saw the 
number ol acres surveved to identify sites merease by 70 percent, velding a 66 pot 
cent pump in known sites, thes onhy seratches the surlace of an nmmense natronal 
resource, The long-te rm managemont and pretocthon ol these sites os a formocdabol 
challenge for federal agenoes, particularly those who manage land, as most of the 
nations publicly held sites arco then care. agencies do mot Know what they have 
where Hots, and what ws nooded to preserve i these sites cammat be understood 


mterproted for the public, or protected 


@ Land-holding agencies need to systenatically build their inventories of archeo- 
logical sites. Getting a good count of the nation’s public sites os a very long term 
effort vequiring steady progress 

@& More reliable methods for identifying sites must be developed. \\vw wunber ol 
unantopatcd archeologeal discovenes (durng highway construction and the like) ps 


not clochmong. Otten, byw the trae the discovers os made, the damage is com 


@& Agencies should increase the number of sites evaluated for the National Register 


of Historic Places. Chime a ULL LEAL has boon listed, ot can be bette printouts dd amd 
mterpreted tor future generations. Only 27 percent of known sites on thes counnn 
have been evaluated for the Natronal Ry wistel 1 tins re pwortinng px nxt saw an meena 


m ovaluations, but new sities are borg discovered at a much blaster rate 


RECOMMENDATION S 


Preventing Vandalism = Beiween three and fin 


and Looting Cniogccment col the me jmorting \ 


declined vw tank Violates tomainod sica 
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ee improving, however. Eaghty-five percent of prosecutions resulted on convictions. This 
@ Apove: Arizona s Perry Meso reporting period suv agencies cooperating as never before and berg much more agg 


oe ha aga sive in enforcing preservation laws, a trend that must continue om the futur 
@ Agencies should continue to improve regional strategies to combat looting. 
Places The Bureou of Lond g p e 4 g 


Monogement ond the Forest \n heologn al crime transcends local purisclnc noms, and often crosses mternational bor 
Service recerved 0 special recogm ders Re gaonal, moult agency task forces have proven « lective mm UConn ring amd prensa 
hon award for o Notional Register cuting cases involving svstematic looting m several states 


nomination to expond the district a The Archaeological Resources Protection Act of 1979 should be used more often 
for prosecuting civil cases. When criminal prosccuinon is not the chosen course, onal 


ms 
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Fostering Partnerships 
and Communication 


@ Ficurer t: Arcwtoiocical 
Crime Ow Feprrai Lawns 


Educating the Public 


a 


action ts vers alien a conn, cost-ctilecine albornatne, and one that has boon underused 
mm the past 


@ Agencies should develop standardized reporting for archeological crimes. \\ai\ 


land MANALCMIICHE Agcncics am unable to reineve data on these offenses 


Phere is much to applaud im this area, with FY 1991-95 bringing a host of immo ative 
and sorely needed partin rstups, cost shar Preyocts, COMIPCTAIIVG Toscan lh. aml AgtTas 
ments. Phese eflors are exemplitied bi local and 


1 wonal App Te bet hes to fight hooting amd tn 


agency field offpoes assisting tribes 
with surveving ther lands and 


evaluating thei sites 


8 Agencies must develop 
national agreements tc 
resolve differences in 

their procedures. 


Lhese agreements 


databases used by 
the Natronal Park 
Service and the Burcau 
of Land Management, 


w 
will streamline the = 
transter of funds e 
and materal—as - 

well as the shanmne - 
of expertise tos < 
MICTAgeNICY pro a 
words 2 
= Compatible r 
database standards e 
are needed. \\\ ‘. 

v 

— 
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which share such stan 
dards, are a good exampl 
Such compatilnhiy would allow 
agenoes to nat only share milorma 
Hon among themselves, but proveck 
aceess for partners such as state histone preset 
vation officers. Disparate data management svstems impede Communication at a tin 
when the technology provides staggering possibilities for improving management, 
research, and prurboloc cducation 


Many of the exemplary programs discussed in this report would not have been possible 
without cooperation. Partnerships and resource-sharing among agencies, universities, 
and the pavate sector have been—and will comumuc to be—essential to reaching the 
public. There is no doubt that public education has umproved un recent vears, largels 
due to action in the areas mentioned here, There rs room for mmprovement, however. 
and an oneong need for mnovation 

All indications pomt to an mercasing public interest in archeology, and more ambi 
thous efforts on the part of agenoes m the realm of education. Tlowever, a wav to mea 
sure the benefits of these cflorts remains te be fownd. If, for example, an agency edu 
cates teachers on how to bring archeology unto the classroom, how wall thei students 


ennchment ulumately be measured? Do participants at archeology week events come 


tuotsvansrwmosrs @& 


What does it cost to care 
tor America’s archeologi- 
cal heritage? Since some 
agencies did not provide 
data for this report, it is 
difticult to provide exact 
figures. The costs here, 
however, are a conserva- 


tive estimate. 


Conserving Collections 
and Records 


a 
@® Lert: Pork Service preservation 


crew receives a shipment of 
supplies to shore up Colorado's 
Chimney Rock ruins. 


away with a new respect tor the nation’s hentage? Agencies must continue to search for 
wavs to assess the cllectivencss of their cllorts. 

ms Public programs and products should be periodically reviewed. \\\\5 1s esscuitial to 
cnsuring that they are communicating accurately and cllectivel 

@ Scientific reports of federal archeological investigations should be interpreted for 
the public and made available in popular publications and other media. | hi 

reports ale NOLOTMOUS lor thew maccessibiliv. Granted, technical re ports are all Unipor- 


tant record of federal unve Sligalbons, boast 


should not be the sole product. 


§ 


“The gathering of information from a site through excavation, photography, or other Meinac: 


Much needs to be done in this area of the federal program. Several agencies (such as 
the Corps of Engineers, Fish & Wildlife, the Department of Defense, the National Park 
Service, and the Bureau of Land Management) are taking the lead in developing com- 
prehensive policies for the long-term care of their collections and records. Sull, a sub- 
stantial portion of the nation’s archeological archives and collections are in disarray 

and in sub-standard facilities. 


@ Agencies must locate their collections, assess their condition, evaluate the facili- 
ties in which they are kept, and ensure adequate curation. Vhis reporting period saw 
some notable accomplishments, but additional funds are needed. Many holdings in 
non-lederal facilities are not monitored. 

@ Agencies should cooperate with state and local institutions to improve the care of 


collections and ensure their appropriate use. Agencies should work closely with muse- 
ums housing federal collections to promote their use for education and exhibition. 


RECOMMENDATION §S 


Preserving the 
Archeological Record 


In FY 1994-95, federal agencies continued to document the vast numbers of 


ee 
@® Lert: Surveyors at New Mexico's 
Bondelier National Monument. 


archeological sites on lands they manage. In 1995 there were nearly 55.000 archeo- 
logical activities, up more than 2,000 from ihe vear before (Figure 3) and up 70 per- 
cent since 1987. This progress notwithstanding, of nearly 7 10 million acres of federal 
and tribal land, only 9 percent has been surveved tor archeological sites. 

Planning and overview studies were the most common activities in FY 1994-95, fol- 
lowed by survevs to identify and evaluate sites. The intensity of the surveving 
which runs the gamut from cursory inspections to in-depth examinations—depends 
on what ts already known about an area and whether a large project, like a federal 
highway or dam, is in the works. Between 1993 and 1995, the amount of land sur- 
veved jumped from $3 to 73 million acres (vielding a 66 percent increase in known 
sites), but most of the rise came from large land management agencies such as the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. Given the size of the tracts 
they manage, this ts relatively slow progress. The army and navy, by comparison, 
have surveved a much larger percentage of their lands (Figure 4). 

Data recovery projects excavating or otherwise analyzing sites that cannot be pre- 
served—saw a 60 percent jump, but remain between | and 2 percent of total activi- 
ics (Figure $). Although the unanticipated discovery of sites remained less than | 
percent of the total, too often these sites are destroved in the process of discovery. 

To reduce unanticipated discoveries—and to help land managers better understand 
the sites in their care—there is a need for more reliable inventory methods. Agencies 
also need to come up with better strategies for managing sites and reducing the back- 
log not evaluated for listing on the National Register of Historic Places, which ts 
essential for their long-term protection. OF sites discovered in FY 1995, only 3 percent 
were listed. And as Figure > shows, the National Park Service accounted for 77 per- 
cent of the total number of sites listed. Most agencies had less than 2 percent. 

As for preserving collections and archives—also essential to the archeological 


record—agencies are devoting time, staff, and funds, but not enough (see Chapter 4). 
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PRESERVING 


PLANNING AND OVERVIEW STUDIES 


Looking at the Long Run 


NATIONAL STUDY EXAMINES ACRICULTURE’S EFFECT ON SITES 


At one time, the remnants of the nation's past were plentiful across the land. 


ee 

@® Apove: Protective vegetation 
covers an Indiana archeological 
site under the USDA's conservation 
reserve program. 


me Contact Point: 
michael kaczor(@usdo.gov 


But as the forests, plams, and river vallevs wer 
cleared tor AgTIC ulture, are heologiecal Sites disap 
peared in great numbers. Recent vears, however, 
have seen landowners and government cooperate on 
INNOVAIIVe SIPaAlCgics bo protect sites on privat land 
A new study hopes to produce a nationwide profil 
of the issuc and give planners an idea of what to 
expect in the future, so that our natioual heritage 
continues to be protes ted, 

The Natural Resources Conservation Services has 
launched a first-ol-its-kind national study of how 
agri ultural practices allect anche ological Siics On 
private land. Though its mission is monitoring the 
health of our natural resources, NRCS, like other 


federal agencies, also has a responsibility to care tor 


the nation’s irreplaceable cultural resources 
Because most forms of agnculture often disturb archeological sites, the agency is devel 
oping policies to protect them. 

Much of the service’s work is with private landowners, offering technical assistance in 
such matters as terraces or watersheds. When archeological sites are found in the 
process, NRCS encourages owners to help preserve them. Though they are not obliged 
io do so, many are cager lo Cooperate. 

Currently in its carly stages, the proyect has produced an initial picture of the number 
of archeological sites in the country, their densities in different regions, and the impact 
of various types of agricultural practices. The study will also look at the threat posed by 
such natural forces as erosion. 

What the study has turned up so far illustrates the importance of taking action. [tts 
estimated that there are about six to seven million archeological sites in the contiguous 
18 states, nearly half of which are on private land used for agriculture. Nineteen per- 
cent of these are or will be directly affected by land leveling, improved farming equip 
ment, the construction of dramage ditches, and land clearing. 

‘To date, the study's focus has been to find out how computer technology like 
Geographic Information Systems can help discern trends so that the issues can be bet- 
ter understood and policies developed to enhance protection. GIS, one of the most 
recent and useful technological tools for managing land, can store, sort, and recover 
geographic data such as maps, images, and other information related to archeological 
sites and trends in land development. So far, researchers have used GIS to look at the 
nation county by county, using 1 to Hlustrate such things as the distribution of archeo- 
logical sites and where various types of agricultural practices are used. 

For over 00 vears, NRCS has analyzed and quantified our natural resources. The 
1977 passage of the Soil and Water Resource Conservation Act brought about a contin- 
uous series of inventories, conducted every five vears. Two appraisals conducted in the 
1980s raised a number of new concerns, among them the potential destruction of 
archeological sites and histone properties. This ts what prompted the current study. 

Hopefully, the new study will give policymakers a clear picture of a complex issue im 
which vaned interests must be addressed. The information it ultimately provides may 
be used to forecast the impact of future agriculture, to see where the urgent priorities 
he, and to work out options. An example of the success that is possible is the USD. 
Conservation Reserve Program, which has protected some 16,000 archeological » 
illustrating that agriculture and archeology need not be mutually exclusive. 
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IDENTIFYING AND EVALUATING SITES 
a o s 
- Deciphering a Monument 
nad NATIONAL PARK SERVICE TAKES STOCK OF A TREASURE 
ts 
“The handwriting of 15 centuries lines the steep and silent walls of Canyon del 
~ Mucrto—o,000 panels of rock an. with up to 1.000 tnsernptions on cach one—tvpilving 
< the abundance of perishable artulacts scattered about the towenng chills, hidden alcoves, 
~ and desiccated river banks in thas remote corner of Anizona’s Canvon de Chelly 
et > ; National Monument. The silence belies the canvon’s extraordinary lineage of inhabn 
‘ tants, from ancent cliff dwellers to Navajo warnors, which the Park Service is recording 
a ¢ added acer WOO inthe most imtensive, multi-faceted reconnaissance of the monument ever attempted. 
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@® Ricur: A 19th century Navojo 


rock pointing depicts o column of 

Spanish soldiers entering Canyon 

de Chelly. Rock art illustrating ‘. 
documented events con be found me le = . 
throughout the area * a *" 7 4 

So far investigators have added over 500 previously unknown sites to the monu- 
ments mventory—among them the depressions of once-great kivas and the walls of 
pucblos worn down by centuries of flooding—as they chart the nse and fall of commu- 
mites over the centuries. Perhaps most surprising is the wealth of evidence left by the 
canvon s carhest residents, the Basketmakers, including stone coffins dug out of aleove 
Noors, some sull covered by mat roofs smeared with a greenish shale plaster. 

The survevors studied the entire 25-mile length of the canyon, clambering up slick 
expanses of rock to get to remote alcoves carved out of the cliff face by millions of 
vears of weathering, Each site was mapped and photographed, is significance analyzed 
and condition evaluated. Many side canvons have their own “microenvironments” that 
require preservation strategies tailored to the setting. 

( Phe results of the survey—including soil analyses and GIS maps—were entered into 


a database designed to help the Park Service manage and interpret the monument. A 
@e Cowtact Port: 


SCOM frovis(UNps gov 


sccond database, which houses almost 7,000 project photographs, can be sorted by cat 
egories ranging from “rock art” to “eroding structures.” 

In addition, the park historian is inventorving the cultural landscape of the canyon 
including sites sull considered traditionally significant by the Navayos—and analyzing 
the impact of soil conservation projects in the 1930s on the evolution of the canvon 
floor. Preliminary results demonstrate that changes wrought in the 20th century, as 
with so much of the American West, have been widespread and dramatic. 
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In Advance of Disaster 
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EXCAVATION AND STUDY , 


Excavating Philadelphia's Foundations 


PRISON CONSTRUCTION UNCOVERS CROSS SECTION OF CITY'S PAST 18) Ciiwuiis TL Lar Dicnre 


In the summer of 1995, visitors to Philadelphia’s Chinatown district saw more 


ee 

@® Asove Lert: Philodelphio 
streetscape, late 1800s, depicting o 
row house at 7th ond Arch Streets 
Asove Ricxt: Fou-dotions 
exposed during construction of the 
new detention center 
Ovposrre: Philodelphio earth. 
enwore, o populor ond widely. 
traded commodity in the coastal 
cities of colonial America 


me Cowract Point: 
cleedecker (c)compuserve com 


than 200 vears of the city’s hostory come to light dunng an excavation preceding the 
construction of the Metropolitan Detention Center at North 7th and Arch Streets, 
lunded ov the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. Public mnterest escalated as the excavation pro 
gressed, with office workers Irequently visiting the site or watching trom windows high 
above the street. An outdoor exhibit informed first-time visitors about the excavation 
Research revealed that Isaac Zane built the first house on the site arownd 1700. 


Zane subdivided the block, which was then settled by artisans. Townhouses built on the 


carly LROOs—when the block was subdivided again—stood untul the Cral War when 
they were rebuilt as commercial buildings or small lactones 

Urban archeology requires heavy equipment to cut through pavement and remove fill 
Vi this site, a team of archeologists used backhoes and dump trucks together with the 
usual tools of excavation— shovels and trowels—to expose the L9th century founda 
tions. More than o0 circular brick features were also located, including wells. neces 


sanes (outhouses), and cisterns used to collect ramwater. Some of these—which often 


served as trash receptacles—were as deep as 25 leet. Today, these features act as 
windows into the lives of past occupants of the site. One of the privies, built 
between ISTO and I818, contamed artilacts probably left by the Charles 
Clayton household. Clavton, a coachmaker, and his wile, Eleanor, nad a fam 
ily of 12 and had both a dwelling and a coach shop on ene of the lots. 

Phe archeologists were surprised by a soil laver from the 1760s-80s contaming arte 
lacts associated with brewing, metalworking, button making, carpentry, stone 
carving, Shocmaking, and stamed-glass making. One of the most impor 
lant finds was a large amount of broken redware vessels from a nearin 
kiln. In the 18th and 19th centunes, Philadelphia was famous for its red 
earthenware, and merchants of the early republic proudly advertised that 
they had “real Philadelphia” pottery for sale. Sent as far as New Orleans and 
South Carolina, Philadelphia red carthenware became the standard 

Phe archeologists prepared a technical report on the site as well as a publica 
von for ube general public. The artifacts will be curated by a local museum 
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Unanticipated Discovery 
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FEATURED INVESTIGATION 


In Search of 
the First Americans 


A Story of Deepening Complexity By Robert King 


z 

° 

- HEN DID the first people come to the Western Hemisphere? And who wen 

- they? BLM scientists in northern Alaska are at the cutting edge of new theo 
- nes about the first Amencans. The emerging picture from their research 

z heightens the complexity surrounding one of the most enduring anthropologs- 
oo cal questions of our time. 

* For much of the 20th century, scientists have scoured remote parts of Alaska 
“ lor clues to North America’s first inhabitants—paleoindians. In 1978, when BLM 

> archeologists were surveying public lands north of the Arctic Circle prior to oil explo 

z ration, they discovered sev- 
is eral stone projectile pownts 
a that had probably been 

= mounted on lanoe-like 

« spears. Initial radiocarbon 
> dating indicated the points 
- were around 7,000 vears 

< old, not even close to the 

ne oldest artilacts found on the 


New World. But by the late 
1980s a more precise dating 
method had been perfect 
ed—accelerator mass spectrometry. This showed that some of the artifacts from the 
Mesa site, as ut was called, were in fact nearly 12,000 vears old. The finding stunned 
archeologists, and the Department of Interior subsequently funded a five-vear research 
project that concluded in 1997, 

Lying atop a mesa-like rock outcrop, the location of the site is nothing less than 
breathtaking. From 200 feet up, ancient hunters had a 360 degree vantage point for 
spotting game such as bison and, possibly, mammoths. 

Untl the site was discovered, archeologists generally accounted for the carly cultures 
in the lower 48 as the products of a single migration out of Asia. But the distinctive- 
ness of the stone points found here—and at the Putu site 160 miles to the cast—indi 
cate that perhaps there were several migrations (Mesa artifacts range in date from 
9,700 to 11,700 years old). Early Alaska may have been occupied by different cultures 
who spoke different languages, and had distinct wavs of making tools. 

The Mesa and Putu artifacts have amazed archeologists with their close resemblances 
to paleoindian tools found to the south. As a rule, lithe of what is found from carly 
Alaska resembles anything from paleo sites in the lower 48. This means that the 
descendants of the Mesa culture might have gone on to establish themselves further 
down the continent. 

Archeological research on BLM lands west of Anchorage revealed other intriguing 
clues. At the Lime Hills Cave site, 10,000-vear-old artifacts were found, including 
microblades, small, skillfully made cutting tools not found in the lower United States 
They suggest that the bow and arrow may have been used in Alaska earlier than previ 
ously thought. The Lime Hills items are similar to a well-known stvle of artifacts found 


GS Asove anv Ricut: 
Archeologists investigate the Meso 
Site in 0 quest to unravel the ori- 
gin of the earliest Americons 


@e Cowtact Pont: 


rZking UbIm gov 


about 20 vears ago on the 
Nenana Valley, south of 
Fairbanks. Such close 

1 hiclhown al resemblances 
SUE Sts that the makers 
were culiurally related. I 
this vs so, the Lame Hills 
Nenana Valley cultun 
was widespread in Alaska 
Radiocarbon dating of 
artifacts shows that the 
Mesa and Lime Hills 
people were im Alaska at 


about the same time, and 
vet were markedly different. And a discovery at Speci Mountain, 200 miles from Lime 
Hills, raises other questions. Though the two sites are relatively close, the Spein 
Mountain artifacts resemble those found at the Mesa site 500 miles to the north. What 
was the relationship of these groups to cach other and to the paleomndian cultures om 
the lower continent? 

What happened in Alaska over 11,000 vears ago may teach us lessons about how poo 
ple adapted—or did not—to the rapidly changing climate as the Ice Age ended. This 
could give us more perspective on our place m nature and our adaptive ness asa 


species. We may also find some of the most clusive truths about human history 
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Preventing Vandalism 
and Looting 


America’s archeological sites, material witnesses to the nation’s heritage, 


@® Lert: At Washington Stote’s 
instructor ond Squaxin island trib 
ol member Jim Rodgers stonds 
with tromee in front of “She Who 
Watches,” o 300-500 yeor old rock 
ort pointing thought to represent 
deoth trom diseases borne by 
turopeons 


continued to be lost throughout FY 1994-95. Sometimes, the cause was urban devel 
opment, sometimes the clements. But these can, to some extent, be tempered or pre- 
dicted. A more difficult challenge ts the human lactor: people who loot and vandalize 
archeological sites—or traffic in legally obtained artlacts—tor pleasure and profi 

Federal agencies face not only the task of enforcing the law in often remote places, 
but of educating the public as well. Thev do so with tight budgets, slim staffs, and 
under an all-too prevalent perception of the past as novelty or commodity 

\ refined preture of looting os emengng thanks to svstematic monitonng bv agencies 
and the mereasing number of volatrons reported by the public, The reporting penod 
saw a drop in the number of mnedents compared to 1993 (Figure 6), but this sirould 
not be mterpreted as a real decrease um looting. Re@onal studies denionstrate that 
the rate of loss os probably far greater, since most Violations go unreported 

Phere were dramatically fewer arrests mn 1995 than om 1994, ending a lourvear 
increase (Figure 6). And after a record imerease of arrests per violations mn 1994 (31 
percent), 1995 saw that figure drop to 13 percent—a seven-vear low 

Though prosecutions under the Archacological Resources Protection Net rose, agen 
ces continue to favor other statutes to prosecute, ARPA s cnil provissons wen 
underutihzed, even though this type of proceeding is both tme- and cost-cflicent 
and fines can be collected pmmediately to restore sites after they are damaged 

Interagency cooperation greatly mmproved, Joint ivestigations—and teams special 
wing in archeologecal cnmes—proved an excellent method of handling cases 

One of the most optimistic developments was the growth of an aggressive cflort 
aimed at trammg archeologists, land managers, law enforcement personnel, and 
attorneys. A 10-hour ARPA course ts now available both locally and remonallh 
through the Federal Law Enforcement Traming Center. The National Park Service 
and the De partment ol Justoce also deve loony da program lor lawvers and pclae s: the 
rising CONVICTION-lO-arres! rate evidences Hs suCCEss LE the trend of destruction ts to 


be stemmed, imtcragency cooperatron and the emphasis on trammng must continu 
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Rock Art Patrol 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PROCRAM ENLISTS TRIBES, ACENCIES, PUBLIC 


Archeologist Daniel Meatte was about halfway into digging an auger hole at 


me Cowtact Por: 


donn 


porks wo gc+ 


Hlorscthue! Lake State Park when be fownd homscll lace to lace wah the county ston 


rock clamber bad mistaken Meatie for a looter and promptly summoned the author 


tes with a cell phone from hes perch on a nearby chil face. The Washington State Parks 
archeologist, who was merely planting an clectrome marker, had been snagged in a net 
that he homsell had helped construct: a watch program that educates visitors to the 
park, which ison property leased to the state by the Corps of Engineers im compensa 
ton for land mundated by the Columina River's Dalles Dam 

The progam, con by park supermtendent Rach Davis, focuses particularly on the 
clinbers—and with good reason. Situated on what was once a major trading crossroads 
that drew tribes from as far away as the Great Plams, the park mm home to one of the 
nchest collecnons of ladian rock anim the re@on. Untortunatelh, much of ons worn to 
near mvisiinlty, so as climbers scramble up the rock laces, odds are that ther boot 
soles will scrape or cub off the faded prgments. Thos threat—oompounded bw heavy vis 
Haton (inuls worn down te expose archoologiecal deposits), looting (slabs pred from 
the fractured basalt to sell on the black market), and mahoousness (rock ant nddled 
with gunshot) led several Qreviapes ter pon lorces to solve the pore vtole 1 

Nik Att Yakima Nation cultural provociy analyst bro The Sr. anda n prescniative 
of the county convened tor a bramstormng sessson with archeologsts Charles James of 
the BLA, Scott Stuemke of the Warm Springs tribes, and Michacl Bovnton of the Forest 
ScrTvice Vlong with the watch preograin ihes can uy) with the whea that access to the 
trails be restncted to queded tours wen only on Foday and Saturday. On the first tous 
nmed to comode wih Washington State archoolog week, The was there to ave the 
Native Amencan perspective on the art 

Since then, as part of the watch program, supenmtcadent Davis has “chanted th 
mantra of sit pretcctiey tee hmbers, schol TOPS, COMTIDIEETIETSN COPATLIZ ATO and 
visitors of all kinds, saves Meeatic. Local, county, and tnbal pole have all poned on 

Dhe result, saves COR archeolowst Landa Watkins, 1s a “remarkable” change bor the 
better. The Corps credits Meatte for the excellent coordination with the tnbes that ult 


mately made the proc perssatole 
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Winning Prosecution 
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A Rapid Response to Archeological Crime 
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Pipeline to Preservation 


Delaware Valley Project Yields Cooperation, 
Innovation By Deborah Osborne and Chris Bergman 


NE AUTUMN 7,000 vears ago, a band of 
Native American hunters stopped at a 
small terrace along the Delaware River. 
Some combed the nver bank for good 
stones to replenish their tool kits. 
Others made a hearth in the ground, 
and from the surrouncing woods collected 
hazelnuts to roast on the fire. In a river valley 


ee 
@® Ricut: Researchers analyzed the further north they had found chert of an excep- 
microscopic polish on the tools 


tional quality, and now, while resting, they took 


found ot the site, _ out the prized black and grey stone to make 
their function by creating replicas -‘agele : 
rar ape projectile points. 

here) ond using them to work In 1993, that river terrace, neat 
materials such as bone, hide, or what is now Easton, Pennsylvania, 
wood. was the site of a dilemma 


encountered many umes 
across the country each vear. 
The Sandts Eddy site, as i 

is called, lay in the path of a 

natural gas pipeline. When alter- 

native routes were examined, envi- 
ronmental issues arose that made them 
unfeasible. Law required that the archeo- 
logical information be saved, but the pipeline 
had to go through. What followed would be a 
remarkable example of interagency Cooperation, innovative 
methodology, and exhaustive, cross-disciplinary investiga- 
tion. In short, Sandts Eddy became an outstanding exam- 
ple of preservation in the public interest. 
Digging for the pipeline required a permit from the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, which, in turn, 
meant complying with the National Historic Preservation 
Act. By law, archeologists would precede the backhoes so 
the glimpse of the past offered by the site would be cap- 
tured for posterity. 

Litthe was known about the early people of the 
Delaware Valley, and few deep sites had been exca- 
vated professionally. Sandts Eddy had the poten- 
tial to fill in gaps in the archeological record. 
However, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
mm Cowtact Point: Corporation—the line installer—was concerned. 

deborah osborne(a fer: fed us Could the dig be discontinued if few artifacts 


were found? Soil core sample s revealed that the site had been flooded re peated]y 
over the millennia and that there were ancient land surfaces to a depth of 15 feet, 
with the earliest radiocarbon dated to 8,150 BC. Deep excavations require shoring 
trenches and safety equipment. Would there be a return on the money, me, and 
labor invested? 


pliance with NHPA, proposed this strategy: Two exploratory pits would be dug, and 
if fewer than 10 artifacts per cubic meter of soil were found, the dig would stop. All 
partices—FERC, Transco, and the archeological consulting firm 3D/Ennronmental 
agreed that this artulact density threshold was reasonable. 

At first glance, there were few clues to the ancient scenes that took place at Sandts 


site vielded its secrets. 
People began using the area after the last lee Age, which ended about 

12,000 vears ago. Researchers analyzed the microscopic polish on the tools 
found at the site, ascertaming ther function by creating replicas and 
using them to work similar materials such as bone, hide, or wood. The 
recovery of bifurcate (lork-based) projectile points, radiocarbon dated 
at 7,400 BC, suggests that this hallmark stone tool 

technology appeared about 000 to 1,000 years ear- 

her than previously recorded in the Northeast. 


oo 


Point provenencing,” or recording the 


precise position of cach artifact in space, 

enabled archeologists to prove that what 

vy were finding was not just a hodgepodge of mater- 

als rearranged by flooding, but that the artifacts were close to 

the way Native Amencans had left them. Another pavofl 

was the geoarcheology, where the team valued the sediments 

as much as the artifacts in them. From examining the sedi- 
ments, archeologists were able to get an idea of the ongi- 

\ nal landforms and prevailing environmental condi- 

> tions. This research has helped pave the way to 

understanding the kinds of locations frequented by 


prehistone people, and therefore most likely to 
contain significant sites. The database generated 
by the research will save money on future 
archeological surveys. 
Eventually, 71 percent of the area to be 
impacted by the pipeline was excavated. The 
site's visibility along well-traveled Route 611 
drew visitors of all ages, and frequent tours by 
university professors and students. The project 
spawned a host of professional papers, public lectures, and news- 
paper and television reports. A local citizen nominated the project 
for a state preservation award. Citing the interdisciplinary research, 
pubic involvement, and exemplary cooperation among privat 
industry and federal and state agencies, the award was the first 
ever conferred on an archeological project in Pennsylvania. 
The NHPA allowed the pipeline to proceed while pre- 
serving a chapter mn our irreplaceable past. The agencies 
will continue working together for the common good and a wor- 
thy cause. And lighting a gas stove has become more meaningful because 
pipeline archeology has given us a millennia-old glimpse of our heritage to keep 


The Pennsvivania Histone Preservation Office, which ts authorized to oversee com- 


Eddy. But through innovation, meticulous excavation, and extensive lab analysis, the 
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Educating the Public 


In the mission to preserve the nation’s archeological heritage, winning the 


hearts and minds of the public 1s vital. Over the vears, the federal government and 
private groups have appealed to the public in a varnety of wavs, and FY 1994-95 
offered encouraging results. Citizens are preserving the past, hands-on, in their local 
communities, working to protect collections and records as well as archeological sites. 

While there can be lithe doubt that public involvement is growing, the actual 
breadth of itis difficult to capture. Many agencies reported that their projects used 
volunteers, but few identified how many, the hours they contributed, or the associat- 
ed savings. Future reports will measure public participation more accurately. 

Some examples stand out, however. At the BLATs Anasazi Heritage Center in 
Colorado, volunteers contnbuted over a quarter million dollars in time and services. 
The Forest Service's Passport in Time program, in which people participate im actual 
digs, remains one of the most popular and widespread in the nation. Arizona's “site 
stewards” program, in which citizen-volunteers take part in archeological crime 
watches, has inspired like efforts elsewhere. 

Agency archeologists are taking the message to schools as well, resulting in programs 
like BLM’s “Exploring Oregon’s Past,” and the jomnt Air Force-NPS teachers’ work- 
shops on the legacy of Native Americans in Georgia. [tis becoming increasingly com- 
mon for agencies involved with archeology to train teachers and develop curricula. 

Archeology weeks, which states sponsor to promote preserve ion, are also increasing 
in popularity (Figure 7). Federal agencies often provide funding, staff, and other 
resources to make these events possible. More ond more, agencies are entering into 
cost share or cooperative management agreements with other federal, state, and local 
entiies—as well as with muscums, universities, and private groups—to enlist the 


general public and the schools. 
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IN THE CLASSROOM 


Discovering Archeology 


THE INTRIGUE OF THE PAST By Jr axvi M. Mor 


An archeologist’s job is to discover amazing old things, right? You know—ancient 


temples covered with moss, a chief's bunal mound, golden statues, a giant ceramic jar 
filled with seeds, shiny stone tools glittering in the sun—that kind of thing. Then u's 
just a question of digging the sites up or collecting artifacts for a museum display, nght? 
Wrong. Since 1992, teachers and students across the nation have been discovering 
ince 199.2. teachers what archeology is really like through the Project Archacology education program 
sponsored by the Bureau of Land Management. Thev are finding that archeology ts 
and students across th much more than discovery and digging. It ts a 


a a sophisucated and precise science that can tell 
( it if tf \- 
us a great deal about ourselves and our past, 


covering what arche- essential information as we plan for the future. 


olog) is reall) like 


More importantly, they are learning that if we 
don't preserve sites and artifacts, the only link 


PUBLIC 


to much of our past, there will be lithe left for 
through thy Project 
our descendants to study and enypov. 


Project Archacology originated in Utah in 


Archae alog) education 
response to increasing Vandalism of sites and 


T 


program sponsored by was later adopted as the classroom portion of 


the Bureau of Land BLM 's national heritage education program. Its 
goal is to teach all voung Americans to appreci- 
Management. ate and preserve our rich cultural legacy, there- 
by curbing senseless vandalism, illegal excava- 
tion, and theft. The program, which was built 
on partnerships, continues to thrive with the 


help of partners such as the National Park 


EDUCATING 


Service, U.S. Forest Service, state agencies, and 


the private sector. 


Project Archaeology supplies teachers with the materials and training they need to 


re 

@® Apove: Teacher tokes notes at a 
workshop sponsored by BLM’s 
Project Archeology. Said one 


bring archeology to life in the classroom, expose students to real Conservation issues, 
and connect voung people with the past. This unique program reaches clementary and 
secondary teachers and their students through mdividualized state programs with three 


participant from Billings, 
Montono. “| want my students to components: 
ee ooo a High quality education materials that are easy to use, meet educational standards, 
= ond ’ idee and fulfill archeological learning goals 
same time ” @ Basic workshops that show educators how to use the materials and handle complex 


@e Contact Point: 


jmoe(ut blm.gov 


issues such as conservation, federal and state laws, and Native American perspectives 


@ Advanced workshops, field projects, newsletters, and awards for educators, all of 
which sustain learning and involvement. 


Besides Utah, eight states have established Project Archacology programs: Alaska, 
Oregon, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, Pennsylvania. Tennessee, and Alabama. Ten 
states are developing programs and many more have inquired about sponsorship. 
Nationwide, nearly three thousand teachers have been trained and they, in turn, reach 
tens of thousands of students every vear. As more states are added to the Project 
Archaeology family, the ranks of trained teachers will grow exponentially. 

Do young people exposed to the program now value our shared heritage? Have they 
changed their attitudes? A teacher from Clinton, Utah, gave her answer: “My students, 
in three short lessons, have developed quite strong opinions on what is right and thes 
are quite concerned about protecting Utah's treasures. These values are important not 
only in archeology but mn evervday life.” 
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Bringing Archeology into the Classroom 
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RECRUITING VOLUNTEERS 


Pioneer Legacy 


OHIO VOLUNTEERS RECLAIM AFRICAN AMERICAN PAST 


Like archeology, history has its layers, obscured by the passage of time. 
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lhiv-contnny Coal boo. 


actors of the Sth Regiment of U.S. 
Colored Troops at the dedication 
of the restored cemetery. 
Washington wrote o dissertation 
on the regiment, five of whose 
members ore buried there. 


me Cowtact Port: 
ocromer/r9 woyne(ats fed us 


The Pavne Cemetery, nestled on a narrow ndge straddling Wayne National Forest just 
south of New Stransville, ts the only visible evidence of an enclave of African Amerncan 
pioneers who came to the area in the carly 1800s. [tis unclear whether Payne's 
Crossing, as the place was called, was actually a town or just a stop on the rail line. 
What was clear ts that the small cemeterv—which had seen its last funeral in 1927 
was overrun with brush, many of its sandstone markers toppled, croded, or stolen, its 
road sign pockmarked with bullets. Memory of the pioncers had been supplanted by 
more recent history: some thought the cemetery was the final resting place for sirke- 
breakers brought in during the turn-of-the-century coal boom. 

But Wavne archeologist Ann Cramer saw something clse: a chance to reclaim the 
place and its heritage. “I was told ut was a black cemetery, and 1 noticed there wer 
some black 
Civil War vet- 
erans burned in 
it,” she savs. “T 
was told thes 
were burned 
there because, 
at that time, 
they couldn't 
be burned ina 
white ceme- 
tery. Cramet 
cast a net for 
volunteers 
through the Forest Service Passport in Time program, eventually getting a call from a 
member of a Lancaster, Ohio, genealogical society. 

Society members rolled up their sleeves, clearing brush and debris from the stones 
and pursuing descendants through the archival records. Cramer successfully lobbied for 
repairs under the Passport in Time grants program, and a spate of news articles put out 
the word on the project. Other volunteers came knocking: inmates from the Hocking 
Correctional Facility to help clean up and reset the markers, New Straitsville townspeo- 
ple to assist with ongoing maintenance, and a mason to fashion a granite monument to 
tell the cemetery’s story. 

In the carly 1800s, freed from slavery in Virginia, the Pavnes and other families came 
west to the Ohio territory, some to settle in the Monday Creck Valley just south of New 
Strantsville. But by the turn of the century, they were gone, bought out by coal compa- 
mes. Mining erased most of what was left except for the island of property where the 
cemetery stood, 

With the help of descendants, the genealogists discovered that Pavne's Crossing was 
once a thriving area, populated by coopers, coal miners, and farmers—“wealthy and 
well-respected residents,” Cramer says, among them a druggist burned at the grave site. 

After two vears of hard work, the restored cemetery was rededicated in a major event 
Sixty-two vear old Richard Page, son of Rev. Thomas Page and Perina (Payne) Page. 
read from a letter by his daughter, U.S. District Judge Denise Page Hood: “We are liv- 
ing proof that the Paynes’ strength and courage paid off and lives on in this generation 
and those to come. The Payne Cemetery is a memorial to that strength.” 

Jill Osborn, national coordinator of the Passport in Time program, added het 
thoughts. “Every so often a project comes along that reminds us of the beauty and 
tenacity of the human spirit,” she said. “This ts one of those.” 
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INTERPRETINC SITES 


‘Trails West 


AMERICA ON THE MOVE = By C wn Ban 


What do Alaskan “mushers,” Spanish traders, and Pony Express riders have in 


common? Thev are all people whose contnbutions to the deve le vpontac mt of thes 
nation—from the Yukon to the Rio Grande are WOVCTE loge ther by the threads of 


America’s histone trails. 


ji Pls ; 7 iJ th) 
a In response to the 1988 amendments to the Archacological Resources Protection Act, 


Oreson Trail’s sesqui the Bureau of Land Management developed its “Adventures in the Past” initiative 
; “Adventures” focuses on thematic or regional events that showcase the great vanety of 
S 4 
centennial, the BLM siics managed by 


BLA. It also 
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cthic among all 


as a theme to tell the Amencans 


through partner- 
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. ships with other 
: ; a 
and hardships faced bn governmental 
agencies, educa- 


people, both immi tional mstitu- 


Hons, professional 
eran and nati ‘ ia 
g societies, and 

/ | ) s | - 
frugel adloaccommea LOUTISTN associa 


tons. In obser- 


date themselves to the vanee of the 


, Oregon Trail’s 
land and to each other sesquicentenmial, the BLM adopted “Trails West: America on the Move” as a theme to 
tell the story of the challenges faced by people, both ymmigrant and native, who strug- 
gled to accommodate themselves to the land and to cach other. 

BLM lands are crossed by approximately 3,600 miles of national historic trails. Other 
ails of histone significance cover hundreds of miles more. In partnership with stat 
and local governments, interest groups, and others, BLM specialists have carned out a 
wide vanety of projects to increase public appreciation of these unique resources. 

In Alaska, a poster commemorating Iditarod National Histone Trail grew out of sever 
al projects, among them a site inventory/oral history done im cooperation with the 
state's office of history and archeology and the relocation of part of the trail by BLM 
archeologists and other partners. Utah BLM hosted the 1994 annual meeting of the 
Oregon-Califormia Trails Association; in addition to leading mterpretive tours, BLM 
worked with the association to more accurately mark the Donner-Reed route using 


Asovt Seenr: A dog Global Positioning Svstem mapping. In Nevada, BLM archcologists—together with 
mokes trocks along Iditorod University of Nevada-Reno archeology students and volunteers—investigated the site of 
Notional Hrstorn Trovl in Alasko the Jacobs Well Pony Express Station; thanks to their work, visitors now can appreciate 


how archeology has iluminated the daily life at this remote frontier site 

Across the Southwest, histone trails tell a fascinating story of Spain's often over 
looked role in Amencan history. The BLM, together with Mexico's National Institute 
of Anthropology and History, New Mexico State University, the New Mexico State 
Monuments Division, and others, ts working to tell this story through the planned EI 
Camino Real International Heritage Center, near Socorro. One part will come from the 
findings of an mternationally sponsored archeological field school at the Paraye San 
Diego, which explored the remains of a 17th century Spanish campsite along the trail 

When Horace Greeley said “Go west voung man, and grow up with the country” hit 

@@ Cowtact Por: the did he realize the legacy of his words. The BLM has been hard at work to sce that 
(borne) wo bim gov this story ts preserved and int rpreted for future generations 
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Glimpsing the Ice Age 


Many Partners Nake for a Mammoth 
Accomplishment By Sue Miller 


all 


moth tusk wrapped in protective 
plaster 1s lifted from the excovo- 
ton site ot Tolo Loke 
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CHANCE ENCOUNTER in northern Idaho led to a fossil find of national impor- 
tance, bringing rescarchers lace to lace with the boe Ag 
In the fall of 1994, bulldozer operators at Tolo Lake, near the northern Idaho 

town of Grangeville, made an unexpected discovery. While deepenmg the lak 

to mmprove fishenes, they encountered fossil bone and mammoth tusk. At first 

glanee, the discovery looked like a job for palcontologsts. But when mammoth 
remains are found, archeologists typically participate because the site could veld 
mmportant clucs—olten subth—to human activity. 

Expenence suggests that there ts a magnetic attraction between mammoth skulls and 
heavy equipment, that major archeologecal and paleontological finds wall be serendipr- 
tous, and that they wall take place late in the season, during bad weather, past before the 
end of the fiscal vear or three-<dav weekends. This discovery validated all of the above 

Since the lake ts state property, the find was reported to the Idaho state archeologst 
and a late-scason investigation started by a paleo SWAT team of archeologists, paloon 
tologists, and volunteers. A host of federal and state agencies pooled them resources, 
driven by a mutual interest on preserving this rare find. Support from the Park Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service came im the form of every- 
thing from fax machines, to tour guiding, to manual labor To direct the excavation, the 
Department of Energy provided an archeologist (myself) emploved by Lockheed Marun 
Technologes, which runs DOE's Idaho National Enginecerme Lab 

After determining that the mammoth fossils were abundant and exceptronally well 
preserved, the site was wintenzed and an effort begun to field a major excavation im 
1995. Despite the lack of major gram funding, the projgect hoped to recower the mam- 
moth fossils for screntific study and eventual exhibition, More than pust a salvage 
opportunity to obtain spectacular fossils, the Tolo Lake project was also designed to 
collect information about the process of fossilization, the natural hostory of mammoth, 
and what the environment was like durmg the loc Age. 

The excavation focused on three locations near the lake shore. One held a nearh 
complete skeleton of a large, adult male Columbian mammoth (Vemmuthas columbi) 
who stood about 12 feet high at the shoulder, found embedded in deep lake sediments 
close to the shore. Another partial mammoth skeleton was uncovered from a simular 
setting and depth about 300 feet away. A scatter of well-preserved but broken skeletal 
parts of an estimated seven additional mammoths and three extinct hisor (Bison antigu 
ws) were found in shallow lake shore deposits not far from the complete mammoth. No 
evidence of human association with these animals was found, but the site ts a first for 
this arca and will contribute to our understanding of late lor Age environments 

One of the big questions researchers hope to answer 1s how the mammeoths died 
There ts speculation that some succumbed to wounds sustained while trving to defend 
the watermg hole. Other causes of death could be disease or old age. No evidence has 
vet been found that they were killed by people. The exact age of the mammoth fossils 
has not vet been determined, but they are certainly older than 12,000 vears 

Over 100 fossils —weighing 8,000 pounds when wrapped in plaster for preservation 
were recovered, Along with assocated information gleaned from carclul mapping, 
examination of lake sediments, and photographing, the mammoth death assemblage 
from Tolo Lake made its way to the Idaho Muscum of Natural History in October 
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1995. This was no small accomplishment, and ut was made possible by the enthusiasm 
and support of the local community. Over 200 volunteers from several states wer 
traned im excavation and guiding tours. State and federal agenocs loaned matenals 
and equipment. Caiversites contnbuied labor and expertise. Almost all materials and 
logistical support were donated. Tolo Lake ts also associated with the history of Chict 
Joseph of the Nez Perce; tnbal members and Park Service stall worked at the dig and 
the site has been formally mucorporated into Nez Perce National Histone Park 

Phe Tolo Lak proygect benefitted trom the preatolnc 's keen mterest on fossils and tts 
desire for hands-on participation im history, an heology, and pale ontology Poopk won 
cager tor the opportunity to visit a working dig, to see newly exposed fossils in then 
natural setting, ask questrons, and share mn the excrement of recovering the lang 
bones. Volunteers sold T-shirts to raise funds for the excavation, one of which read, 
“There hasn't been the much excitement m Grangeville, Idaho mn over 10.000 vears™” 
lolo Lake stall and volunteers conducted tours for several thousand visitors during the 
discovery month um 1994 and throughout the summer 1995 excavation. Over a thou 
sand school children visited durng the first two weeks mm September 1995 

I hv lolo lake project is a showpiece al COMpCc Tato Not only were mn gulator, 
requirements fulfilled (protecting Idaho's antiquities), but a magnificent opportunits 
lor screntilic research and public education was realized as well 

Rain snow and natural springs have i lille lolo | ake and stud 7) | thy ferssals is 
undcrwa\ Lhe mammoths tive on, however, at a site on the World Wide Web. one of 


the many k ZaAcic’s of this nm warding preci isce contact Jenn, Oppsiic page) 
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Conserving Sites 
and Collections 


It is archeology’s unique ability to teach about the past even as it gives a 
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larger sense of place and humanity. This benefit mav seem miangble, but u derives 
from things that are quite Concrete: the artilacts and re ports that come out of surveys 
and excavations, the all-important record of the work that has been done over 
decades and what we have learned from u 

Agencies are required to preserve and manage these collectsons tor the long term 
Phev also must evaluate their research value and their availability for study, exhibits, 
and teaching. Unfortunately, collections management needs to improve im many 
areas. Few agencies can accurately report on their collections and records. Most do 
not have a management plan and are unsure about where their collections are 

lo give an idea of the magnitude of the task, of the 30 millon archeological objects 
and more than 34 million archival records cared tor by the Park Service, only 8 pet 
comt has been catalogued. The Bureau of Land Management has 24 million objects mn 
is care, three quarters of which are housed in more than 220 non-federal facilities 

Nearly all agencies are making efforts to address the problem, launching surveys of 
repositories, assessing the condition of their collections, and making arrangements 
lor better curateon m the future. NPS and COE have taken the lead. with tramimneg im 
collections care and publishing technical information for museum professionals 
\gencves are making use of a number of different arrangements for thew records and 
collections. They cooperate with one another, with museums, and universities. As 
more agencies develop clectronic cataloguing svstems, the management of archival 
records—without which the artifacts themselves mean litthe—is improving 

hough the decades of accumulating artilacts and records have federal agencies 
plaving catch-up, the issue is now widely acknowledged. This reporting period shows 
that though action us be neg taken, more needs to be done i these vital collections 
and the ke Lacy they re present, are to be saved 

Conserving sites 1s another important issuc. As the number of known sites grows 
so does the challenge of preserving them in place for future study and public enyon 


ment. Agenmes must find alternatives to excavation and other forms of data recovers 
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IN THE FIELD 


Preserving a Monument 


REPLICATING THE HANDIWORK OF ANCIENT MASONS ity Sitamos Hai 


Ancient architecture is a perishable artifact, and southwest Colorado’s Chimney 


@® Apsove: The handiwork of 
ancient masons at Colorado s 
Chimney Rock Pueblo 


Rock Pueblo is a perfect example. Centunes of deep snows, hard rams. high winds, and 
extreme temperatures have conspired with burrowing wildlife, archeological research, 
and 15.000 
annual visitors 
to crode the 
ancient monu- 
ment. Past 
cllorts to re rail 
us carthen walls 
have done mor 
harm than 
good, imtroduc- 
ing mortars and 
masonry sivies 
mecompatible 
with those used 
by the onginal 
masons around 
\D 10 
Materials like Portland cement have accelerated the breakdown of the old sandstone 
brick and, ultumately, entire walls. 

loday, the monument ts being preserved through a creative formula of technique and 
materials, art and scence, and professional and public partnerships. Archeologists from 
Colorado's San Juan-Rio Grande National Forest, the prehistone site and buildings 
preservation team from Mesa Verde National Park, and volunteers from the non-profit 
San Juan Mountains Association are collaborating in an aggressive preservation plan as 
part of the overall management and interpretation of the Chimney Rock Archeological 
\rea, a network of over 200 sites 

Phe Park Service crew, one of the nation’s most skilled in prehistoric architectural 
stabilization, began work in 1992 after the Forest Service acquired emergency funding 
to repair wall damage caused by an unusually harsh winter. To avord losing large see 
tions of wall, the Park Service team took on the challenging task of repair using native 
clay and sandstone—acceptable materials by today’s standards. To assure structural 
Integrity and mamta scenic and interpretive value, the crew precisely replicated the 
intricate designs of the early Pueblo masons 

Stalnlizing walls is cflective in neutralizing many agents of determoration, but onl 
temporarily. The Forest Service, which manages the site, must ultemately control the 
root causes. In the 1920s and again in the 1970s, some of the structures were excavat 
ed: now crews plan © partially backhill to protect the walls Against assault bv the el 
ments as well as human contact. Belore backfilling, the private firm of Fenton/ Kerr 
Engineering will create precise architectural drawings of the structures under the dire 
ion of the Forest Service and the San Juan Mountains Association. This project will be 
completed with generous funding provided by the Colorado Historical Society 

Phe architecture at Chimney Rock is not only a screntific artifact, otis the maim 
attraction for thousands of visitors every vear The San Juan Mountains Association, 
which also runs the guided tour program, strives to minimize direct impact to sites 
delive nig a strong preservation message by toa hing proper Visitor clique 

Che creative strategy and spirit of cooperation this varied group of partners brought to 
the task of preserving Chimney Rock's perishable architecture is truce cause for opt 
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Legacy in the Lab 


STATE-OF-THE-ART CENTER PRESERVES 200,000 ARTIFACTS FROM STEAMBOAT WRECKACE 


Charles Lyell, who helped form the very foundations of evolutionary science, 
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@® Ricut: Excavation of the 19th 
century steamboat at the DeSoto 
Notional Wildlife Refuge in 
Missouri Valley, lowa. 
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once said that “itis probable that a greater number of monuments to the skill and 
industry of man will, in the course of the ages, be collected together in the bed of the 
ocean than will exist at anv other ume on the surface of the continents.” The recovers 
of the steamboat Bertrand, a monument to the rise of mining and agriculture in the 
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mid-1800s, shows the power of this legacy when it is preserved in the public interest. 

The vessel sank in the Missouri River in 1865. Despite changes in the river's rout 
and a partial salvage—the boat remained buried until rediscovered and excavated 
between 1968 and 1969 by two Nebraska businessmen under the direction of National 
Park Service archeologists. Ultumately, the Fish & Wildlife Service erected a visitor cen 
ter specifically to house, preserve, and exhibut the 200,000 objects recovered 

Preservation of the collection follows a lO0-vear plan developed in 1990. Stall of the 
center, located in the DeSoto National Wildlife Refuge. includes a registrar and a cura 
tor, Besides exhibits, the facility houses a research library and conservation labs 
\rtilacts are preserved in two separate chambers, cach with independently controlled 
heat and air conditioning to maintain the diverse environments needed for the mix of 
organic and inorganic olyects. 4 cooler protects historic contamers with foodstuffs from 
microbial contaminants. The entire collection, catalogued according to standards devel 
oped by the National Park Service, was inventoried on computer 
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Seeking Answers in 


the Aleutians 


International Team Studies Remote Island Cultures By Debbie Corbett 


levels of on Aleut dwelling 
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HE SERVICEMEN AND CONSTRUCTION WORKERS of Shemyva Island m the west 
ern Aleutians are usually incredulous when they find out people once lived there 
“Why?” they ask, and at's a fair question, The Aleutian Islands are legendary for 
their iolation, wind, and tog. For an mgemous and adaptive people, however, the 
islands were home. For thousands of vears, the Aleut thrived on the sea’s bounty, 
developing sophisticated customs and a unique technology—cpiomiszed by 
superbly designed kavaks and warm, waterprool clothing io accommodate tile ina cold 
marine environment 

Arche Ologists have stud 
wd the Aleut past for over 
100 vears, but many ques 
Hons remam. Iwo research 
Projects al Opposite ¢ nis of 
the island cham have 
begun to address some of 
the mvsternes. The stud 
ws—which are building a 
picture of lite thousands of 
vears ago—seck to find out 
how this hunting and fish 
ing culture transformed 
into the complex society encountered by the first Russian explorers in 17 41 

Most of the islands are part of the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife Refuge, estab 
lished in 1913 and managed by the Fish & Wildlife Service. Studving the human histo 
rv and environmental evolution of the islands ts an unportant part of the agency's man 
date to fully understand the resources under its care. 

Both projects emphasize environmental history as a kev to understanding changes in 
Aleut culture through tome. The researchers have discovered that scemimgly small fluctu 
ations in the environment had larger consequences for the people of the Aleutians. For 
example, a minute change m sea water temperature had a disproportionate effect on the 
scabird population, on which the Aleuts depended for food and other resources. Earher 
work by Russian scientists indicated that the occupation of the western Aleutians (about 
3,000 vears ago) comncides with in ramnfall at about the same time. bewer 
storms made it easier for people to aiake the westward journey over the sea 

At the western end of the chain, Fish & Wildlife has teamed up with rescarchers from 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, the Universities of Nebraska and Kansas, and the 
National Museum of Natural History in Parts. The researchers seek to understand the 
original colonization of the western islands, which were occupied much later than those 
in the east. The culture of the western chaimn—or Near Islanders—lacked many charac 
leristics (masked dances, slaves, mumuimification) common to cultures of the castern 
end. The team is studving the flow of these characternstcs along the islands to analvze 


how isolation affected the development of the Near Islanders’ unique culture 


&® Top: Site on Buldir Island 
(mound in center), with orcheolo- 
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Buldir Island 
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On Buldir Island, where people from both ends of the 
chain mingled, an unusually well-preserved site is proving a 
crucial link in understanding the interaction between cast 
and west. Onginally thought to be a temporary hunting 
camp, the island actually was a large settlement with houses 
and burials. Archeologists have found evidence of wood- 
working and the harvesting of thousands of seabirds. Buldir 
may have served as a refuge for people Mecing resource 
shortages. When work begins on Attu Island in 1998, 
scholars will be looking for evidence of contact with Asia. 

At the eastern end, on Unimak Island and the adjacent 
Alaska Peninsula, a team from the University of 
Wisconsin, with assistance from the Izembck National 
Wildlife Refuge, 1s investigating cultural complexity and 
the social organization of villages in late prehistoric times 


One question researchers seck to answer is why scattered villages of independent fami- 


les youned together under powerful leaders in large, consolidated settlements. The 
study 1s still in its carly stages, but researchers are finding that, as on Buldir Island, 
social and environmental conditions were unexpectedly complex. Houses are being 
excavated to find out how the villagers organized themselves within the settlements 
Phis work is providing the first picture of how Aleuts lived before Russian contact 

Dhis project ts receiving mereasing attention from the villages of the castern 
\Vleuuians. Researchers have presented their findings to school groups and Native 
\laskans. Hopefully, the future will sce local residents participating in field work. Also, 
students from the villages may be tramed to care for the sites on their islands. The 
Increasing community involvement emphasizes the mterest Amencans have in then 
rich cultural heritage 
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Letters of Transmittal to 
the U.S. Senate and House 
of Representatives 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WASHINGTON 


Honorable Frank Murkowski 

Chairman, Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources 

United States Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


It is my pleasure to provide you with a copy of the Federal Archeology Program: Secretary of the 
Interior's Report to Congress, 1994-1995. This report was prepared ic fulfill reporting 
responsibilities under Section 5(c) of the Archeology and Historic Preservation Act and Sections 10 
and 13 of the Archaeological Resources Protection Act. This report provides a basis for 
understanding the resources and protection and education programs directed by Federal stewards. 


Now more than ever, the protection, preservation and interpretation of America's archeological 
resources are important activities of Federal agencies. Archeological remains, whether related to the 
ancient inhabitants of our country or from more recent historical times, should be reserved for public 
use rather than private gain. We should strive to provide all Americans the opportunity to appreciate 
past craftsmanship, understand past ways of life and better comprehend people's adaptations to 
changing natural, physical and social environments during prehistoric and historic times. Information 
derived from archeological resources should be provided through scientifically based, accessible 
public interpretation. Archeological collections and associated records should be cared for and used 
to further public education. 


A similar jetter is being sent to the Honorable Don Young, Chairman, Committee on Resources, 
House of Representatives. 


Sincerely, 


=e 


Enclosure 


cc: Honorable Dale Bumpers 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WASHINGTON 


Honorable Don Young 

Chairman, Committee on Resources 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


It is my pleasure to provide you with a copy of the Federal Archeology Program. Secretary of the 
Interior's Repori to Congress, 1994-1995. This report was prepared to fulfill reporting 
responsibilities under Section 5(c) of the Archeology and Historic Preservation Act and Sections 10 
and |3 of the Archaeological Resources Protection Act. This report provides a basis for 
understanding the resources and protection and education programs directed by Federal stewards. 


Now more than ever, the protection, preservation and interpretation of America's archeological 
resources are important activities of Federal agencies. Archeological remains, whether related to the 
ancient inhabitants of our country or from more recent historical times, should be reserved for public 
use rather than private gain. We should strive to provide all Americans the opportunity to appreciate 
past craftsmanship, understand past ways of life and better comprehend people's adaptations to 
changing natural, physical and social environments during prehistoric and historic times. Information 
derived from archeological resources should be provided through scientifically based, accessible 
public interpretation. Archeological collections and associated records should be cared for and used 
to further public education. 


A similar letter is being sent to the Honorable Frank Murkowski, Chairman, Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources, United States Senate. 


Sincerely, 
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Dirvkiventon cin INtbaion 
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Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Imamigration and Naturahzation Service 
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Federal Aviation Administration 
LS. Coast Guard 


Dirvervwent on Vereras Appears 


National Aeronautics and Space 
\dmuinistration 

Tennessee Vallev Author 
LS. Postal Service 
Smithsonian Institution 


Agencies Participating in the 
Federal Archeology Program, 
FY 1994°95 
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The Questionnaire for the 
Secretary of the Interior’s 
Report to Congress, FY 1994-95 


PPENDILN 


The Secretary's Report to Congress on Federal archeology (SRC) provides agency-by-agency and 
government-wide summary data on archeological programs and projects. The report provides financial and 
other quantitative information, project highlights, discussions of key planning and policy issues, a 
description of known and projected U.S. archeological sites and associated artifacts and records, and an 
annual summary of program activities. The SRC 1s a broadly based source of information on the Federal 
archeology program. It 1s used by departments and agencies in evaluating their archeological activities, as 
well as by Congress, the archeological profession, the general cultural resource management and historic 
preservation communities, and the interested public. 


The Secretary of the Interior 1s charged with providing guidance and coordination for Federal archeology 
and for preparing a report to Congress on Federal archeological activities. The National Historic 
Preservation Act (NHPA), as amended, authorizes the Secretary to guide and coordinate Federal historic 
preservation activities, including Federal archeological activities. The Secretary 1s required to report to 
Congress on various Federal archeological activities by Section Sic) of the Archeological and Historic 
Preservation Act (AHPA) and by Sections 10(c) and 13 of the Archaeological Resources Protection Act 
(ARPA), as amended. ARPA Uniform Regulation § -.19 requires Federal land managers to provide 
archeology program information to the Secretary of the Intenor, upon request of the Secretary, for this 
report. The report 1s accomplished for the Secretary by the Departmental Consulting Archeologist (DCA) 
with the support of tie Archeological Assistance Program within the National Park Service. 


This questionni‘re ts to be completed by all agencies with responsibilities in the Federal archeology 
program. The questionnaire responses are a critical element :n the Secretary's report 
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The questionnaire 1s intended to be used with only minor modifications through FY95. Each question 
refers to activities conducted in FY95 (October 1, 1994 through September 30, 1995). 


Instructions for the FY95 Federal Archeology Program Questionnaire 


The varying missions of U.S. Federal agencies influence the nature of archeological activities engaged in by 
each of them. For example, not all agencies issue archeological permits. All agencies that undertake, 
contract for, or require of other parties archeological investigations should respond to questions in Sections 
A through H. Regulatory and developmental agencies who issue permits and licenses for projects are 
included in this category. Sections I-K apply on!y to agencies that also manage Federal or Indian land. it 1s 
understood that precise data are not always available and that in some cases knowledgeable estimates must 
be made. 


Federal agencies that do not own and manage large acreages may provide funding for development on 
Federal and Indian lands or may regulate activities on Federal or Indian land. These regulatory agencies 
often issue permits or licenses for projects that cross Federal and Indian lands managed by other Federal 
agencies. The term “land use applicant” used throughout this questionnaire always refers to non-Federal 
entities who are conducting archeological activities in response to permit or financial support requirements 
Thus, a regulatory agency should not consider itself a “land use applicant” when responding to these 
questions. 


Note that these questions specifically apply to archeological investigation, protection, management, 
recovery, and collections management activities carned out under Federal authority, and do not pertain to all 
cultural resource management activities. In the event that a department/agency takes the position that the 
entire questionnaire 1s not applicable, return the uncompleted questionnaire with a cover letter of 
explanation 


Table DS. Identified archeological sites by development agency, FY 1994-1995. 

Agency Year Sites Found Total Known 
During Year Sites 

EDA 1994 28 NA 

EPA 1994 92 NA 

FHA 1994 ND NA 

FmHA 1994 4175 NA 

FTA 1994 NA NA 

GSA 1994 78 NA 

HHS 1994 391 i 

HUD 1994 ND NA 

NRCS 1994 B2eb wr 


In completing the questionnaire, use the attached Answer Sheet. Fill out each line of the Answer Sheet with 
numerical data called for, or with the following abbreviations ONLY: 


NA (Not Applicable). This term should only be used to indicate that the agency has no responsibility 
for this activity. If a section or a question has subsections/questions, fill in each line with NA. 


ND (No Data to Report). This term should be used to indicate that although the question applies, there 
are no data to report. If data are not available for some other reason, use ND instead of a quantitative 
answer and indicate the reason(s) in the narrative response request for the relevant section. 


0 (Zero/Nothing). This response should only be used to indicate the known absence of a quantity. Zero 
should not be used to indicate a lack of data. 


Dollar Amounts ($): Round all dollar amounts to the nearest thousand, and specify if amounts are gross 
estimates. 


Narrative Responses: Provide answers to the narrative questions on disk (WordPerfect 5.1 disk). 
Respond on the Answer Sheet for all narrative questions with either a NA, ND, or check if a narrative ts 
attached. Responses to the narrative questions are an excellent source of information and have added 
greatly to the content of past reports. Among the narrative questions, Agency Highlights provides an 
opportunity for agencies to highlight their archeological activities. Topics discussed might include specific 
archeological surveys and excavations; public awareness activities (publications, reports, brochures, 
exhibits, lectures, films, videos, awards, education programs, site protection programs, etc.); interagency, 
intergovernmental, and international cooperation; or any other activities that reflect participation in Federal 
archeological activities. 


Department and Agency Names and Abbreviations: The first time any department or agency name 
is used in a narrative response, spell it out followed by the abbreviation (e.g., Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM)), using only the abbreviation in subsequent references. 


Submission Format 
Provide a composite agency response to the questionnaire on the Answer Sheet, summarizing information 


collected from regions, districts, divisions, etc. Narrative responses can be submitted by separate regional, 
state, division, etc. office. Please compile narrative responses on disk (WordPerfect 5.1 disk), if at all possible. 


Additional Information and Material Requested 


LOOT Cleannghouse Data: Complete the attached LOOT form (OMB No.1024-0111) for each archeological 
resource prosecution and citation reported within your agency in FY 95. 


Photographs: Please submit black and white photographs (at least 5" x 7") depicting Federal archeological 
acuvities. Although black and white photographs are preferred, color photographs or slides will be accepted 
On the back of each photograph print the appropriate caption (identify people by name and position) and 
photographic credit line. 


Due Dates and Assistance 


The headquarters office of each agency should return the composite, answer sheet and narrative sheets, 
completed LOOT form(s), photographs, and any other supplemental material to the Departmental Consulting 
Archeologist, P.O. Box 37127, Washington, DC 20013-7127 [delivery address: 800 N. Capitol St. N.\W., 
Suite 210, Washington, DC 20002], by March 29, 1996. Questions about this questionnaire should be 
directed to Daniel Haas, USDI-NPS-National Center for Cultural Resource Stewardship and Partnership, 
Archeology and Ethnography Program, at 202-343-1058, Fax: 202-523-1547; E-mail: dan_haas@nps.gov. 


Attachments: Answer Sheet, LOOT Form 


Section A. Agency Archeology Program FY95 Highlights 


Al (separate sheet). Provide highlights of outstanding archeological projects and programs that could be 
included in the FY95 report. Topics discussed might include specific archeological surveys; data recovery 
projects; public education and outreach activities; archeological collections management, curation, or 
conservation efforts; interagency, intergovernmental, and international cooperation; or other relevant activities. 


Section B. Archeological Public Education and Outreach 


This section provides narrative information on agency programs and accomplishments +n the areca of public education and 
awareness regarding issues of concern to the Federal archeology program. during FY9S 


BI (separate sheet). Does the agency have archeological public education and outreach programs planned or 
underway? If so, describe these plans or programs. 


B2 (separate sheet. this question is asked in response to ARPA Section |! requirements). Describe communication, 
cooperation.and exchange between agency and private individuals having archeological resources and data 
collected from Federal and Indian lands, and with professional archeologists outside of the agency. Identify 
when those activities involve archeological, historic, or other scientific associations. 


Section C. Archeological Overview and Planning Studies 


This section provides data on overview and planning studics undertaken by the agency or agency contractors, or by land use 
applicants/permittees/licensees and ethers, during FY9S 


C1. Number of overviews or Iiterature/map searches associated with general planning activities 
and resulting in a file letter, report, or other documentation conducted by the agency itself, 
or conducted for the agency by contractors and cooperators and supported with agency 
funds. 


$ C2. Amount expended by agency for the studies counted in response Cl (include salary 
and benefits, support, and other costs) 


C3.Number of overviews or literature/map searches conducted by land use 
applicants/permittees/licensees and not supported with agency funds 


C4 (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation, and clarification of responses to the archeological overview 
and planning studies questions. 


bd 


Section D. Archeological Identification and Evaluation Investigations 


This section provides data on identification and evaluation studies undertaken by the agency or agency contractors. or by 
land use applicants/permittces/licensees, during FY95 


D1.Number of field studies to identify and evaluate archeological properties conducted by the 
agency itself, or conducted for the agency by contractors and cooperators and supported with 
agency funds. 


$ D2. Amount expended by agency for archeological identification and evaluation studies (include 
salary and benefits, support, and other costs) 


D3. Number of field studies to identify and evaluate archeological properties conducted by land use 
applicants/permittees/licensees and not supported with agency funds 


D4. Number of acres by archeological identification and evaluation investigations 


D5. Total number of archeological sites identified by identification and evaluation studies 


D6 (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation, and clarification of responses to questions about 
archeological identification and evaluation studies. 
Section E. Archeological Data Recovery 


This section provides information on archeological data recovery projects undertaken by the agency or agency contractors, 
or by land use applicants/permitices/licensees, during FY9S 


E1. Number of archeological data recovery projects conducted by the agency itself, or conducted 
for the agency by contractors and cooperators and supported with agency funds. 


$ E2. Amount expended by agency for all archeological data recovery projects (include salary and 
benefits, support, and other costs) 


E3.Number of archeological data recovery projects conducted by land use 
applicants/permittees/licensees and not supported with agency funds 


E4 (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation and clarification of responses to questions about 
archeological data recovery projects. 


Section F. Unanticipated Archeological Discoveries 


This section provides data on archeological properties discovered unexpectedly in FY9S subsequent to agency completion 
of the NHPA Section 106 review and compliance process. 


Fl. Number of undertakings resulting in the discovery of unanticipated archeological resources 
including those undertakings conducted by the agency itself, or conducted for the ayency by 
contractors and cooperators and supported with agency funds. 


$ F2. Amount expended by agency for unanticipated discoveries (include salary and benefits, 
support, and other costs) 


F3. Number of unanticipated discoveries encountered by land use applicants/ grantees/licensees on 
projects not supported with agency funds 


F4. Number of unanticipated discovery situations in which the archeological resources were judged 
important enough for data collection to be conducted or for changes to be made in the 


| 


undertaking design to avoid the discovered resources (include discoveries made by 
agency, contractor or cooperator working for agency and land use 
applicants/permittees/grantees/;this number should be less than or possibly 
equal to the sum of the responses to questions Fl and F3 [if not, explain 
below in response F5] 


FS (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation and clarification of responses to questions about 
unanticipated archeological discoveries. 


Section G. Archeological Information Management 


This section summarizes information management systems used by the agency for data on archeological perm-ts. site 
locations, collections, violations, and other archeological topics. If a single larger system is used for two or more of the arcas 
covered by questions G1-G3, then those questions may be answered by a single response. If this ts done. make an cxplicit note 
of the fact on the answer sheet. Also, if appropriate. note and summarize the other kinds of information included in a system 
used for any of the three arcas. 


Gl (separate sheet). Describe any computerized systems not reported in previous yeurs that the agency ts 
currently using to record and monitor ARPA, Antiquities Act, and/or other permits for archeological 
investigations and note the ongoing use of previously reported systems. Note the hardware and software used 
for any systems mentioned. 


G2 (separate sheet). Describe any computerized systems not reported in previous years that the agency ts using 
to record and mos ttor archeological site locations for inventory purposes and note the ongoing use of previously 
reported systems. Note the hardware and software used for any systems mentioned. 


G3 (separate sheet). Describe any computerized systems not reported in previous years that the agency ts using 
to record and monitor archeological collections for management purposes and note the ongoing use of 
previously reported systems. Note the hardware and software used for any systems mentioned. 


Section H. Archeological Collections Management 
This section covers Federal collections management activities undertaken by or for the agency im FY9S as required by 
CFR 79. the purpose of which is to preserve collections of prehistoric and historic material remains, and associated records 


recovered under the Antiquities Act, AHPA, NHPA, or ARPA. 


H!. Cubic feet (or lots if appropriate; explain dimension used here in response H6) of 
stored material remains (artifacts, samples) 


% H2. Percentage of amount (cubic feet, lots) identified in response H1 that has been catalogued 


H3. Number of linear feet of records associated with stored archeological material reraains 


H4. — Estimated number of cubic feet/lots added to collections in FY95 


HS (separate sheet). Describe in brief overview how the agency is meeting or plans to meet its curation 
responsibilities under 36 C.K 79. Identify and briefly describe the curation facilities relied on by the agency in 
meeting its responsibilities. Also describe cataloging systems (e.g., file cards, electronic records) used in each 
such facility. 


H6 (scparate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation and clarification of the responses to the questions about 
archeological collections management. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE (Sections I-K) IS TO BE COMPLETED BY AGENCIES 
THAT MANAGE FEDERAL OR INDIAN LAND. 


be 


Section |. Archeological Resource Base on Federal and Indian Lands 


This section provides hascline information about the extent of archeological resources within the lands managed by Federal 
agencies, and the quality of knowledge about those resources. Questions 12-19 call for the best possible estimates for cumulative 
activities through FY9S5; some of these responses may be the same as those provided for the previous year 


11. Total acres managed (in response 110 below, briefly describe the ownership status 
and use rights that apply for this acreage, and identify the source of 
information on the acreage amount with publication citation if appropriate) 


12. Total acres inventoried sufficiently to identify all readily apparent archeological properties 
present there (i.e., land investigated at an appropriate level of intensity to 
eliminate the need for further systematic inventory given current standards) 


13. Total acres inventoried by less than full coverage (i.e., land investigated 
archeologically but not intensively enough to ensure 100% inventory of 
archeological sites) 


14. Total number of known archeological properties on agency-managed land 


Any one archeological property should be counted only once in responding to question set 
15-19. 


IS. Total number of archeological properties on agency-managed lands listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places (NRHP) 


16. Total number of archeological properties on agency-managed land formally determined eligible 
for the NRHP or considered eligible through documented consultation with the State Historic 
Preservation Officer (SHPO) 


17. Total number of archeological propenies on agency-managed land formally determined 
ineligible for the NRHP or through documented consultation with the SHPO 


18. Total number of known archeological properties on agency-managed land adequately 
evaluated, but not listed, considered, or formally determined eligible for the NRHP (i.e., 
fitting responses to neither questions 15-17) 


19. Total number of known archeological properties on agency-managed land not NRHP- 
evaluated. 


110 (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation and clarification of responses to questions about the Federal 
and Indian land archeological resource base, including the basis for estimating responses. 


111 (separate sheet). Are actions underway or planned to comply with ARPA Sec. 14? This requires Federal 
agencies to develop plans for surveying lands under their control to determine the nature and extent of their 
archeological resources, and to prepare a schedule for survey‘ng lands that are likely to contain the most 
scientifically valuable archeological resources. If the answer is yes, describ: these actions and/or plans. 


Section J. Archeological Permitting 


This section summarizes the number of archeological permits or the frequency of the use of ARPA Uniform Regulations §- 
(b,c) authority for archeological activities undertaken on Federal and Indian lands using various legal authorities during FY9S 


Explain any inconsistencies that may occur in your numerical responses to question J1-J8 
(e.g., more permits denied [J5] than permit applications received [J4]), in response J9. 


J}. Number of archeological investigation permits issued or in effect pursuant to Federal agency 
policies, procedures, or guidelines for archeological activities authorized by ARPA, the 
Antiquities Act, or agency-specific statutes 


Vb 


. Number of permittees checked in the field, laboratory, or at their curation repository 


. Total number of investigations begun or underway, conducted by the agency or under 


agreement for which no formal permits were issued, but which otherwise complied with ARPA 
conditions and standards as authorized by ARPA Uniform Regulations § -.5(b,c) 


. Number of permit applications received 

. Number of permit applications denied 

. Number of permits suspended 

. Number of denied or suspended permits appealed 

. Number of notifications to Indian Tribes of proposed work that might harm or destroy sites 


having religious or cultural importance to a Tribe, as required by ARPA Uniform Regulation § 
-.7 (in response J9, provide a brief description of any consultation and 
cooperation that may have developed as a consequence of such notifications). 


J9 (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation and clarification of responses to questions about 
archeological permitting activities. 


Section K. Archeological Law Enforcement 


This section summarizes FY9S violations, citations, arrests, prosecutions, and convictions under various Federal 
authorities that afford civil and criminal protection of archeological properties. Use the attached LOOT form for 
reporting FY95S archeological resource prosecutions and citations. 


KI. 


$ K9 

K10 
$ KII. 
a | 


Total number of documented violations (regardless of whether or not these resulted in a 
prosecution or citation) of ARPA, the Antiquities Act, Federal property laws, or other statutes 
protecting archeological properties, reported on land managed by the agency (as defined in 
ARPA Sec. 6, a violation is any actual or attempted excavation, removal, 
damage to, alteration, or defacement of an archeological property on Federal 
land without a permit issued or an exemption listed in AR A Sec. 4) 


. Total number of arrests 
. Total number of citations (for every citation, attach a completed LOOT form) 


. Total number of prosecutions (for every prosecution, attach a completed LOOT 


form) 


5. Number of misdemeanor convictions under ARPA only 
. Number of felony convictions under ARPA only 


. Number of second or subsequent ARPA convictions (included in answers to questions 


K5 and K6) 


. Number of convictions (including contested citations) that were oe a? an authority 
18 i 


below, list specific 


other than ARPA (in response to narrative question 
authority and cases in which each authority was used) 


. Total amount collected in cnminal fines under ARPA only 
. Number of administrative, civil assessments using an authority other than ARPA 


Total amount of civil penalty assessments collected under ARPA only 


Costs of restoring or repairing looted or vandalized archeological resources 


OY 


$ K13. Total amount given in rewards pursuant to ARPA only 


$ K14. Commercial value of archeological resources seized and retained by the government under 
ARPA only 

$ K15. Commercial value of property forfeited in ARPA convictions only 

2... K16. Estimated cost of agency archeological law enforcement. 


K17 (separate sheet). Provide analysis, interpretation and clarification of responses to questions about 
archeological law enforcement, including details of the response to question K8. 


K18 (separate sheet). Are any actions planned or underway (1) to develop documents for reporting suspected 
ARPA violations, and/or (2) establishing procedures concerning when and how these documents are to be 
completed by officers, employees, and agents of their respective agencies? If so, describe. 


K19 (separate sheet). Describe effective cooperative projects, methods, and/or techniques the agency has used to 
improve archeological preservation through law enforcement. Examples might include the use of remote 
sensing equipment for monitoring site locations, or interagency cooperative agreements for combined 
surveillance of adjacent land units and concurrent jurisdiction of law enforcement personnel. 


Agency Responses to the 
Questionnaire for the Secretary 
of the Interior’s Report to 
Congress, FY 1994-95 


IPPENDIN 


lables D.i through D.23 contain the numencal responses from Federal agencies for FY 1994-1995 used in the 


analyses provided in this report. Agency data are grouped and presented by land management, development and 


regulatory agenees. Data tor Sections L-R of the questionnaire (See Appendix B) do not apply to regulatory agen- 


ces and are not tabulated. Data regarding archeological resource crumes (D.21 - D.23) are grouped for all agencies. 


Phe database with all responses is mantamed by the Archeology and Ethnography program, National Park Service, 


Washington, DLC. Information is available on request 
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Table Dl. Acreage managed and inventoried by land management agency, FY 1994- 
1995. 


Acres Managed Acres Surveyed Acres Fully Acres 


Agency Year 


During Year Surveyed Partly 
Surveyed 

AF 1994 9432932 256423 823485 112733 
ANG 1994 112000 0 20000 30000 
BIA 1994 54000000 177457 2021227 150000 
BLM 1994 270000000 574785 11172682 ND 
BOP 1994 30617 575 2890 1200 
BOR 1994 6479159 85650 648824 132522 
CG 1994 76349* ND ND ND 
COE 1994 7100000 213046 1700000 1800000 
DOA 1994 12000000 464492 992349 1977987 
DOE 1994 2112450 56906 173799 93490 
FAA 1994 26820 9 ND ND 
FS 1994 106491495 1597819 17548789 10917549 
Fws 1994 92000000 4098 1500000 2000000 
INS 1994 1647* is NA NA 
NASA 1994 398791 131 102140 7000 
NOAA 1934 9087232* ND NA NA 
NPS 1994 83302982 58526 1487255 5984964 
SI 1994 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1994 1033000 7000 8900 245000 
USBM 1994 11834 ND 600 400 
USGS 1994 872* ) NA NA 
USMC 1994 1741000 12150 113791 187500 
USN 1994 5741000 ND 250000 2000000 
USPS 1994 13535* ND NA NA 
VA 1994 25303 ND ND ND 
Total 661219018 3509082 38566731 25640345 
AF 1995 8961753 176063 1045489 97470 
ANG 1995 112000 ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 54000000 177457 2021227 150000 
BLM 1995 270000000 §56918 11649373 ND 
BOP 1995 34651 892 3782 1200 
BOR 1995 4504159 39671 532749 122212 
CG 1995 76349* 80 ND ND 
COE 1995 7700000 1009000 2300000 3300000 
DOA 1995 12000000 ND 2558267 1977987 
DOE 1995 2383009 63490 231489 528860 
FAA 1995 26820 12790 813 5708 
FS 1995 185708913 1314349 21861606 15852866 
Fws 1995 92348847 57163 1500000 2000000 
INS 1995 1647* 0 NA NA 
NASA 1955 398791 ) 102140 7000 
NOAA 1995 9087232* ND 0 ND 
NPS 1995 83302982 55449 1$17217 5985712 
SI 1995 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 994000 11000 9200 253000 
USGS 1995 872* ND NA NA 
USMC 1995 1741000 ND ND ND 
USN 1995 $741000 ND 250000 2000000 
USPS 1995 13535* 0 NA NA 
VA 1995 25303 100 ND ND 
Total 847162863 3474422 45583352 30304028 
Grand Total - 6983504 - ° 


* Acreage data obtained from GSA (1994) 


61 


Table D2. Acreage managed and inventoried by development agency, FY 1994- 


1995. 
Agency Year Acres Managed Acres Surveyed Acres Fully Acres 
During Year Surveyed Partiy 
Surveyed 

EDA 1994 NA 16235 NA NA 
EPA 1994 330* 954 NA NA 
FHA 1994 46° ND NA NA 
FmHA 1994 NA 46000 NA NA 
FTA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
GSA 1994 10898* 300 NA NA 
HHS 1994 1388 8238 617 92 
HUD 1994 NA ND NA NA 
NRCS 1994 $715* 126000 ND ND 
RUS 1994 NA 4639 NA NA 
Total 18377 202366 617 92 
EDA 1995 NA 2922 NA NA 
EPA 1995 330° 1578 NA NA 
FHA 1995 46° ND NA NA 
FSA 1995 NA 25268 NA NA 
FTA 1995 NA ND NA NA 
GSA 1995 10898 157 NA NA 
HHS 1995 1548 7625 777 92 
HUD 1995 NA ND NA NA 
NRCS 1995 $715 60060 ND ND 
RUS 1995 NA 4747 NA NA 
Total 18537 102357 777 92 
Grand Total - 304723 - - 


* Acreage data obtained from GSA (1994) 


of 


Table D3. Acreage inventoried and identified archeological sites by regulatory 
agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Acres Surveyed Sites Found Total Known 
During Year During Year Sites 

FERC 1994 38274 1982 NA 
FRA 1994 ND ND NA 
MMS 1994 3579480 0 NA 
NRC 1994 NA 0 NA 
OSM 1994 NA ND NA 
Total 317754 1982 0 
FERC 1995 8428 352 NA 
FRA 1995 0 0 NA 
MMS 1995 3299490 0 NA 
NRC 1995 0 0 NA 
OSM 1995 ND ND NA 
Total 3307918 352 0 


Grand Total 6925672 2334 0 


Table D4. Identified archeological sites by land management agency, FY 1994- 


1995. 

Agency Year Sites Found Total Known 

During Year Sites 
AF 1994 1749 6681 
ANG 1994 ) 1 
BIA 1994 4654 63678 
BLM 1994 6468 187028 
BOP 1994 11 160 
BOR 1994 1381 12251 
CG 1994 ND ND 
COE 1994 3613 47021 
DOA 1994 14895 36000 
DOE 1994 626 43920 
FAA 1994 0 ND 
Fs 1994 6602 459912 
Fws 1994 286 9285 
INS 1994 1 NA 
NASA 1994 11 247 
NOAA 1994 7 NA 
NPS 1994 1747 68372 
SI 1994 P| NA 
TVA 1994 475 ND 
USBM 1994 ND 29 
USGS 1994 0 NA 
USMC 1994 196 868 
USN 1994 405 ND 
USPS 1994 ND NA 
VA 1994 ND 28 
Total 45128 896481 
AF 1995 1705 8204 
ANG 1995 ND ND 
BIA 1995 4654 63678 
BLM 1995 8866 194417 
BOP 1995 30 190 
BOR 1995 849 9857 
CG 1995 i 2 
COE 1995 3126 $5978 
DOA 1995 ND 36000 
DOE 1995 894 7720 
FAA 1995 57 4 
Fs 1995 12969 253918 
Fws 1995 115 9439 
INS 1995 0 NA 
NASA 1995 0 248 
NOAA 1995 2 ND 
NPS 1995 1381 67769 
SI 1995 NA NA 
TVA 1995 268 ND 
USGS 1995 ND NA 
USMC 1995 ND ND 
USN 1995 ND ND 
USPS 1995 0 NA 
VA 1995 4 28 
Total 34921 707452 
Grand Total 80049 - 


Table DS. Identified archeological sites by development agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Sites Found Total Known 
During Year Sites 

EDA 1994 28 N 
EPA 1994 92 NA 
FHA 1994 ND NA 
FmHA 1994 1175 NA 
FTA 1994 NA NA 
GSA 19934 78 NA 
HHS 1994 39: i 
HUD 1994 ND NA 
NRCS 1994 B2t ND 
RUS 1994 $20 NA 
Total 3010 ] 
EDA 1995 38 NA 
EPA 1995 39 NA 
FHA igs ND NA 
FSA 1995 63 NA 
FTA 1995 ND NA 
GSA 1995 10 NA 
HHS 1995 365 j 
HUD 1995 ND NA 
NRCS 1995 746 ND 
RUS 1995 207 NA 
Total 1468 i 
Grand Total 4478 - 


Table D6. NRHP status of archeological 


Sites by land management agency, FY 


1994-1995. 

Agency Year NRHP-Listed Eligibie Sites Sites 

Sites Sites Evaluated- Not 

Not Listed Eligible 

AF 1994 154 $03 615 1635 
ANG 1994 ] 0 0 22 
BIA 1994 82 1307 2301 629 
BLM 1994 3274 24014 ND 23607 
BOP 1994 ND 2 110 17 
BOR 1994 49 i610 695 380 
CG 1994 ND ND ND ND 
COE 1994 636 $025 6149 7123 
DOA 1994 26 $21 1345 4688 
DOE 1994 $1 290 1394 1034 
FAA 1994 ND ND ND ND 
FS 1994 1417 24508 298 14132 
FWS 1994 200 354 580 721 
INS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1994 12 32 123 24 
NOAA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
NPS 1994 17927 2733 5902 272 
SI 1994 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1994 + 9 ND ND 
USBM 1994 0 ) 29 Oo 
USGS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1994 4 €8 231 166 
USN 1994 ND ND ND ND 
USPS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
VA 1994 § 10 10 ND 
Total 23845 60986 19982 54450 
AF i995 14 544 549 2200 
ANG 1995 ND ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 §2 1307 2301 629 
BLM 1995 3278 27294 ND 26209 
BOP 1995 ND 3 110 34 
BOR 1995 29 1306 695 380 
CG 1995 1 ND 1 ND 
COE 1995 684 4400 5826 9651 
DOA 1995 178 3376 ND ND 
DOE 1995 55 608 2229 1164 
FAA 1995 0 1 2 2 
FS 1995 869 33036 3611 26978 
FWs 1995 108 366 613 759 
INS 1995 NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1995 12 33 123 24 
NOAA 1995 ND ND ND ND 
NPS 1995 18544 2713 $911 250 
SI 1995 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 4 il ND ND 
USGS 1995 NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1995 ND ND ND ND 
USN 1995 ND ND ND ND 
USPS 1995 NA NA NA NA 
VA 1995 8 10 10 ND 
Total 24066 75008 21981 68280 


Table D7. NRHP status of archeological sites by development agency, FY 1994- 


1995. 

Agency Year NRHP-Listed Eligible Sites Sites 

Sites Sites Evaluated- Not 

Not Listed Eligible 

EDA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
EPA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
FHA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
FmHA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
FTA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
GSA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
HHS 1994 1 1 0 0 
HUD 1994 NA NA NA NA 
NRCS 1994 ND ND ND ND 
RUS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
Total 1 1 0 0 
EDA 1995 NA NA NA NA 
EPA 1995 NA NA NA NA 
FHA 1995 NA NA NA NA 
FSA 1995 NA NA NA NA 
FTA 1995 NA NA NA NA 
GSA 1995 1 NA ND ] 
HHS 1995 1 1 29 l 
HUD 1995 NA NA NA NA 
NRCS 1995 ND ND ND ND 
RUS 1995 NA NA NA NA 


Table D8. Permitted or authorized archeological investigations and tribal 
notifications by land management agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Permits Applications No Notification 
Issued & Received Formal of Tribe 
In Effect Permit 
AF 1994 2 2 94 28 
ANG 1994 0 0 0 0 
BIA 1994 93 111 41 152 
BLM 1994 54 370 2738 347 
BOP 1994 0 0 0 0 
BOR 1994 24 24 24 7 
CG 1994 ND ND ND ND 
COE 1994 23 13 64 14 
DOA 1994 5 l 40 4 
DOE 1994 9 9 52 11 
FAA 1994 ND ND ND ND 
FS 1994 417 155 91 148 
Fws 1994 17 1] 36 6 
INS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1994 0 0 0 0 
NOAA 1994 5 5 0 NA 
NPS 1994 24 21 90 8 
SI 1994 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1994 2 2 0 2 
USBM 1994 0 0 0 0 
USGS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1994 1 1 0 0 
USN 1994 1 1 4 ] 
USPS 1994 NA NA NA NA 
VA 1994 1 1 ND ND 
Total 1166 727 3274 728 
AF 1995 2 2 109 17 
ANG 1995 ND ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 93 111 41 152 
BLM 1995 515 301 2742 461 
BOP 1995 0 0 ) 0 
BOR 1995 18 20 60 7 
CG 1995 ND ND ND ND 
COE 1995 25 20 101 23 
DOA 1995 ND ND ND 62 
DOE 1995 2 2 62 19 
FAA 1995 0 0 0 0 
FS 1995 7811 159 $1 312 
FWs 1995 26 26 150 8 
INS 1995 NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1995 0 0 0 0 
NOAA 1995 5 7 l 0 
NPS 1995 20 17 52 2 
SI 1995 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 3 3 0 | 
USGS 1995 NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1995 ND ND ND ND 
USN 1995 3 3 ND 3 
USPS 1995 NA NA NA NA 
VA 1995 1 l ND ND 
Total 8524 672 3369 1067 
Grand Total - 1399 6643 1795 


Table D9. Overview, identification and evaluation projects by land management 


agency, FY 1994-1995. 
Agency Year Agency-Funded Other Agency-Funded Other 
Overview Overview Identification Identification 
Studies Studies & Evaluation & Evaluation 

AF 1994 526 21 355 24 
ANG 1994 10 0 0 0 
BIA 1994 1633 775 859 852 
BLM 1994 4942 4275 2738 4916 
BOP 1994 4 ¢) 3 0 
BOR 1994 357 83 210 43 
cG 1994 ND ND ND ND 
COE 1994 2296 754 449 544 
DOA 1994 1677 10 272 9 
DOE 1994 942 9 177 11 
FAA 1994 27 29 17 1 

FS 1994 1416 9 4812 217 
Fws 1994 656 8 161 26 
INS 1994 0 0 ] 0 
NASA 1994 123 ND 2 ND 
NOAA 1994 ] NA | NA 
NPS 1994 309 | 226 5 

SI 1994 ] NA ] 0 
TVA 1994 1000 2 66 2 
USBM 1994 0 0 ND ND 
USGS 1994 0 NA 0 NA 
USMC 1994 2 0 10 0 
USN 1994 12 0 28 ND 
USPS 1994 ND ND ND ND 
VA 1994 1 ND 1 ND 
Total 15935 5976 10389 6650 
AF 1995 585 33 427 32 
ANG 1995 ND ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 1633 775 859 852 
BLM 1995 4886 4228 2742 4468 
BOP 1995 5 0 5 0 
BOR 1995 138 82 95 81 
CG 1995 4 ] 2 1 
COE 1995 2173 1069 546 448 
DOA 1995 ND ND ND ND 
DOE 1995 1775 0 240 0 
FAA 1995 33 0 4 0 

FS 1995 2860 132 9799 456 
Fws 1995 640 31 111 52 
INS 1995 0 0 0 0 
NASA 1995 100 0 l 0 
NOAA 1995 1 3 1 l 
NPS 1995 326 7 262 37 
SI 1995 NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 1100 3 24 3 
USGS 1995 0 NA 3 0 
USMC 1995 ND ND ND ND 
USN 1995 88 4 38 19 
USPS 1995 0 0 0 0 
VA 1995 ND ND l ND 
Total 16347 6368 15160 6450 
Grand Total 32282 12344 25549 13100 


Table D10. Overview, identification and evaluation projects by development 


agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Agency-Funded Other Agency-Funded Other 
Overview Overview Identification Identification 
Studies Studies & Evaluation & Evaluation 

EDA 1994 NA NA 16 12 
EPA 1994 18 33 27 30 
FHA 1994 ND ND ND ND 
FmHA 1994 7000 1000 700 300 
FTA 1994 NA NA NA NA 
GSA 1994 19 0 10 0 
HHS 1994 218 0 124 14 
HUD 1994 ND ND ND ND 
NRCS 1994 496 ND 375 ND 
RUS 1994 1122 NA 0 82 
Total 8873 1033 1252 438 
EDA 1995 NA NA 35 3 
EPA 1995 39 351 27 300 
FHA 1995 ND ND ND ND 
FSA 1995 1090 ND 100 ND 
FTA 1995 ND ND ND ND 
GSA 1995 35 3 12 3 
HHS 1995 82 0 144 21 
HUD 1995 ND ND ND ND 
NRCS 1995 2588 ND 2450 ND 
RUS 1995 1054 NA 0 65 
Total 4888 354 2768 392 
Grand Total 13761 1387 4020 830 
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Table Dll. Overview, identification and evaluation projects by regulatory 
agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Agency-Funded Other Agency-Funded Other 
Overview Overview Identification Identification 
Studies Studies & Evaluation & Evaluation 

FERC 1994 NA 127 NA 62 

FRA 1994 ND ND ND ND 

MMS 1994 2 0 3 652 

NRC 1994 0 ¢) 0 0 

OSM 1994 ND ND ND ND 

Total 2 127 3 714 

FERC 1995 NA 106 NA 59 

FRA 1995 0 0 0 0 

MMS 1995 9 0 2 601 

NRC 1995 0 0 0 0 

OSM 1995 ND ND ND ND 

Total 9 106 2 660 

Grand Total 11 233 5 1374 


Table D1l2. Data recovery projects by land management agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Agency-funded Other 
Data Recovery Data Recovery 
Projects Projects 
AF 1994 127 20 
ANG 1994 0 0 
BIA 1994 9 20 
BLM 1994 148 111 
BOP 1994 0 0 
BOR 1994 17 0 
CG 1994 ND ND 
COE 1994 45 34 
DOA 1994 21 2 
DOE 1994 14 1 
FAA 1994 2 0 
FS 1994 79 17 
FWws 1994 17 ND 
INS 1994 0 0 
NASA 1994 0 ND 
NOAA 1994 ND ND 
NPS 1994 31 2 
SI 1994 1 0 
TVA 1994 0 0 
USBM 1994 NA NA 
USGS 1994 0 NA 
USMC 1994 0 0 
USN 1994 4 1 
USPS 1994 ND NA 
VA 1994 ND ND 
Total 515 208 
AF 1995 9 0 
ANG 1995 ND ND 
BIA 1995 9 20 
BLM 1995 269 384 
BOP 1995 0 0 
BOR 1995 9 1 
CG 1995 ND ND 
COE 1995 36 49 
DOA 1995 ND ND 
DOE 1995 10 0 
FAA 1995 0 0 
FS 1995 184 31 
Fws 1995 7 4 
INS 1995 0 0 
NASA 1995 0 0 
NOAA 1995 1 0 
NPS 1995 11 i 
SI 1995 NA NA 
TVA 1995 0 0 
USGS 1995 0 0 
USMC 1995 ND ND 
USN 1995 5 5 
USPS 1995 0 9 
VA 1995 ND ND 
Total 550 495 
Grand Total 1065 703 


Table D13. Data recovery projects by development agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Agency- funded Other 
Data Recovery Data Recovery 
Projects Projects 

EDA 1994 NA NA 
EPA 1994 4 7 

FHA 1994 ND ND 
FmHA 1994 5 is 
FTA 1994 NA NA 
GSA 1994 6 0 

HHS 1994 3 1 

HUD 1994 ND ND 
NRCS 1994 + ND 
RUS 1994 0 | 
Total 22 27 
EDA 1995 NA NA 
EPA 1995 ND 7 

FHA 1995 ND ND 
FSA 1995 0 ND 
FTA 1995 ND ND 
GSA 1995 3 0 

HHS 1995 i 0 

HUD 1995 ND ND 
NRCS 1995 9 ND 
RUS 1995 0 0 
Total 13 7 


Grand Total 35 34 


Table D14. Data recovery projects by regulatory agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Agency- funded Other 


Data Recovery Data Recovery 
Projects Projects 
FERC 1994 NA 12 
FRA 1994 ND ND 
MMS 1994 2 0 
NRC 1994 0 0 
OSM 1994 ND ND 
Total 2 12 
FERC 1995 NA 8 
FRA 1995 0 0 
MMS 1995 0 0 
NRC 1995 0 0 
OSM 1995 ND ND 
Total 0 8 


Grand Total 2 20 


Table D1S. Unanticipated discovery projects by land management agency,FY 1994- 


1995. 
Agency Year Agency-Funded Other Unanticipated 
Unanticipated Unanticipated Discoveries 
Discoveries Discoveries Requiring 
Data Recovery 
AF 1994 9 1 6 
ANG 1994 0 0 0 
BIA 1994 35 3 32 
BLM 1994 128 ND ND 
BOP 1994 0 0 0 
BOR 1994 + | 4 
CG 1994 ND ND ND 
COE 1994 13 24 10 
DOA 1994 6 0 4 
DOE 1994 4 0 3 
FAA 1994 1 0 ©) 
FS 1994 22 2 5 
FWws 1994 i ND i 
INS 1994 0 0 0 
NASA 1994 0 ND 0 
NOAA 1994 ND ND ND 
NPS 1994 3 0 2 
SI 1994 0 0 0 
TVA 1994 0 0 0 
USBM 1994 0 0 0 
USGS 1994 0 NA 0 
USMC 1994 0 0 0 
USN 1994 | 0 .¢) 
USPS 1994 ND ND ND 
VA 1994 ND ND ND 
Total 227 31 67 
AF 1995 0 i 4 
ANG 1995 ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 35 3 32 
BLM 1995 39 ND ND 
BOP 1995 0 0 0 
BOR 1995 i i 2 
CG 1995 i ND i 
COE 1995 16 21 17 
DOA 1995 27 ND ND 
DOE 1995 4 0 2 
FAA 1995 0 0 0 
FS 1995 88 3 17 
Fws 1995 i 0 2 
INS 1995 0 0 0 
NASA 1995 i 0 0 
NOAA 1°95 1 0 i 
NPS 1995 2 0 i 
SI 1995 NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 0 0 0 
USGS 1995 0 ND 0 
USMC 1995 NO ND ND 
USN 1995 i 0 0 
USPS 1995 0 0 0 
VA 1995 ND ND ND 
Total 217 29 79 
Grand Total 444 60 146 


Table D116. Unanticipated discovery projects by development agency, FY 1994- 


1995. 
Agency Year Agency-Funded Other Unanticipated 
Unant icipated Unanticipated Discoveries 
Discoveries Discoveries Requiring 
Data Recovery 

EDA 1994 ND ND ND 

EPA 1994 3 ND 3 

FHA 1994 ND ND ND 

FmHA 1994 30 0 11 

FTA 1994 NA NA NA 

GSA 1994 2 0 1 

HHS 1994 & i 6 

HUD 1994 ND ND ND 

NRCS 1994 ND ND ND 

RUS 1994 0 NA NA 

Total 43 1 21 

EDA 1995 ND ND ND 

EPA 1995 ND ND ND 

FHA 1995 ND ND ND 

FSA 1995 0 ND 0 

FTA 1995 ND ND ND 

GSA 1995 4 0 0 

HHS i995 5 0 3 

HUD 1995 ND ND ND 

NRCS 1995 ND ND ND 

RUS 1995 0 NA NA 

Totel 9 0 3 


Grand Total $2 ] 24 


Table D117. Unanticipated discovery projects by regulatory agency, FY 1994- 


1995S. 

Agency Year Agency-Funded Other Unanticipated 
Unanticipated Unanticipated Discoveries 
Discoveries Discoveries Requiring 

Data Recovery 

FERC 1994 NA i ©) 

FRA 1994 ND ND ND 

MMS 1994 0 0 0 

NRC 1994 NA NA NA 

OSM 1994 ND ND ND 

Total 0 i 0 

FERC 1995 NA 7 6 

FRA 1995 6) 0 C 

MMS 1995 ¢) 0 0 

NRC 1995 NA NA NA 

OSM 1995 ND ND ND 

Total 0 7 6 


Grand Total 0 & 6 


Table D186. Expenditures for archeological studies by land management agency, 
FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Overview Identification Data Unant icipated 
Cost & Evaluation Recovery Discovery 

Costs Cost Cost 

AF 1994 1076000 3460000 320000 7250 

ANG 1994 1$0000 0 0 0 

BIA 1994 105347 4444300 2262100 338650 

BLM 1994 ND ND 2966863 ND 

BOP 1994 30000 328000 0 0 

BOR 1994 235000 1991900 3203900 27800 

cG 1994 ND ND No ND 

COE 1994 2500000 7300000 2500000 220000 

DOA 1994 671731 4490464 315566 17000 

DOE 1994 468066 976323 126102 355000 

FAA 1994 144000 176385 854328 3000 

Fs 1994 222450 28263663 1102028 69400 

Fws 1994 70000 275000 2093000 100000 

INS 1994 NA 1000 NA NA 

NASA 1994 36$00 $6000 0 0 

NOAA 1994 20000 20000 ND ND 

NPS 1994 329720 3$01020 1013235 1$000 

SI 1994 20 20 20 0 

TVA 1994 68000 160000 0 0 

USBM 1994 0 0 0 . 

USGS 1994 0 0 0 0 

USMC 1994 3$G00 7314580 © © 

USN 1994 7$0000 852000 8S000 ND 

USPS 1994 ND ND ND ND 

VA 1994 65860 ND ND ND 

Total 6918414 $7047545 14173962 8$0300 

AF 1995 1940474 3562644 139568 3000 

ANG 1995 NOD ND ND ND 

BIA 1995 108347 4444300 2262100 3$8650 

BLM 1995 ND ND 122368 ND 

BOP 1995 74000 639000 ) 0 

BOR 1995 264,700 632633 3859500 1$2400 

CG 1995 8000 105000 NOD 80000 

COE 1995 2200000 10400000 3400000 260000 

DOA 1995 ND NO ND ND 

DOE 1995 $$7000 2$85000 $$5$000 16000 

FAA 1995 6600 237000 °) ¢ 

Fs 1995 741652 103558902 1752647 1208600 

Fws 1995 70000 1$0900 777000 25 300 

INS 1995 NA 0 0 0 

NASA 1995 $00 ND *) $03 

NOAA 1995 $000 $000 $000 0 

NPS 1995 320850 3260233 $5144) i11$00 

SI 1995 NA NA NA NA 

TVA 1995 118000 1$6000 0 0 

USGS 1995 NA 7$000 0 0 

UsMec 1995 ND ND ND D 

USN 1995 ND ND ND ND 

USPS 1995 0 0 0 ° 

VA 1995 ND 37000 ND ND 

Total 6144387 36444912 13424626 708050 

Grand Total 13062801 93492457 27896566 1$$$350 
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Table D19. Expenditures for archeological studies by development agency, FY 
1994-1995. 


Agency Year Overview Identification Data Unanticipated 
Cost & Evaluation Recovery Discovery 

Costs Cost Cost 

EDA 1994 NA 66619 NA ND 

EPA 1994 33000 255500 $3000 9000 

FHA 1994 ND ND ND iD 

FmHA 1994 745000 78000 14000 4700 

FTA 1994 NA NA NA NA 

GSA 1994 176000 211000 783000 135000 

HHS 1994 $1000 642000 $6000 25000 

HUD 1994 ND ND ND ND 

NRCS 1994 303000 337000 439000 ND 

RUS 1994 $6100 289051 6192 0 

Total 1364100 1879370 961192 173700 

EDA 1995 NA 277496 NA ND 

EPA 1995 $4000 108000 ND ND 

FHA 1995 ND ND ND ND 

FSA 1995 35403 47715 ¢ 0 

FTA 1995 ND ND ND ND 

GSA 1995 397000 347000 439000 70000 

HHS 1995 31212 629212 39000 10000 

HUD 1995 ND N ND ND 

NRCS 1995 62523 437616 47699 ND 

RUS 1995 $2700 211650 0 0 

Total 672838 2258691 525699 80000 

Grand Total 2036938 41386061 1486691 253700 


Table D20. Expenditures for archeological studies by regulatory agency, FY 


1994-1995. 
Agency Year Overview Identification Data Unanticipated 
Cost & Evaluation Recovery Discovery 
Costs Cost Cost 

FERC 1994 NA NA NA NA 

FRA 1994 ND ND ND ND 

MMS 1994 3846 7595 415 0 

NRC 1994 0 0 0 NA 

OSM 1994 ND ND ND ND 

Total 3846 75950 iSO 0 

FERC 1995 NA NA iA NA 

FRA 1995 0 0 0 0 

MMS 1995 41538 30356 0 0 

NRC 1995 0 0 0 NA 

OSM 1995 ND ND ND ND 

Total 41536 30356 0 0 

Grand Total $5384 106306 4150 0 
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Table D21. Law enforcement actions and expenditures by land management agency, 
FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Violations Arrest Citations Enforcement 
Costs 

AF 1994 8 0 0 0 

ANG 1994 0 0 0 0 

BIA 1994 3 0 0 700 

BLM 1994 137 27 29 925973 

BOP 1994 0 0 0 0 

BOR 1994 2 0 0 200000 

CG 1994 ND ND ND ND 

COE 1994 19 1 16 135000 

DOA 1994 5 1 0 27170 

DOE 1994 0 0 0 41000 

FAA 1994 ND ND ND ND 

FS 1994 246 13 18 2500000 

FWs 1994 6 6) 1 ND 

INS 1994 NA NA NA NA 

NASA 1994 0 0 0 0 

NOAA 1994 0 WA NA NA 

NPS 1994 215 1] 90 925855 

SI 1994 NA NA NA NA 

TVA 1994 31 0 4 ND 

USBM 1994 0 0 0 0 

USGS 1994 NA NA NA NA 

USMC 1994 0 0 0 0 

USN 1994 0 0 0 0 

USPS 1994 NA NA NA NA 

VA 1994 ND ND ND ND 

Total 672 53 158 4755698 

AF 1995 i2 0 0 250000 

ANG 1995 ND ND ND ND 

BIA 1995 3 0 0 700 

BLM 1995 196 10 13 788958 

BOP 1995 0 0 o 0 

BOR 1995 0 0 0 0 

CG 1995 0 0 0 0 

COE 1995 39 0 10 ND 

DOA 1995 20 ND ND ND 

DOE 1995 2 0 0 71000 

FAA 1995 0 ) 0 QO 

FS 1995 284 18 9 1600000 

Fws 1995 ) 0 0 0 

INS 1995 NA NA NA NA 

NASA 1995 0 0 0 0 

NOAA 1395 0 ND ND ND 

NPS 19S 968 13 10 214500 

$1 LG 9S NA NA NA NA 

TVA i’9s is 0 3 72500 

USGS 1995 NA NA NA NA 

USMC 1995 ND ND ND ND 

USN 1995 0 0 0 NA 

USPS 1995 NA NA NA NA 

vA 1995 ND ND ND ND 

Total 674 41 45 2997658 


Grand Total 1346 94 203 7783356 


Table D22. Prosecution of archeological violations by land management agency, 
FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year Prosecution ARPA ARPA Non-ARPA Civil 
Misdemeanor Felony Prosecution Penalty 
Conviction Conviction 


AF 1994 0 0 0 J 0 
ANG 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
BIA 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
BLM 1994 16 3 2 4 4 
BOP 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
BOR 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
CG 1994 ND ND ND ND ND 
COE 1994 2 7 1 1 3 
DOA 1994 1 0 0 0 1 
DOE - 1994 0 Q 0 0 0 
FAA 1994 ND &D ND ND ND 
FS 1994 18 i + 13 2 
Fws 1994 0 ND ND ND 1 
INS 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
NOAA 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
NPS 1994 28 17 10 13 54 
SI 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1994 0 ) 0 0 0 
USBM 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
USGS 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
USN 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
USPS 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
VA 1994 ND ND ND ND ND 
Total 65 26 17 31 65 
AF 1995 0 0 0 C 0 
ANG 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
BLM 1995 10 + S 17 ] 
BOP i995 0 0 0 0 0 
BOR 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
CG 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
COE 1995 2 0 0 6 6 
DOA 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
DOE 1995 0 ) 0 0 0 
FAA 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
FS 1995 19 9 is 7 151 
Fws 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
INS 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
NOAA 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
NPS 1995 17 4 0 3 ] 
SI 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 0 ] 0 0 0 
USGS 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
USN 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
USPS 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
VA 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
Total 48 i8 23 33 159 


Grand Total 113 46 40 64 224 


Table D23. ARPA financial information by land management agency, FY 1994-1995. 


Agency Year ARPA ARPA Restore Artifact Property 
Criminal Civil & Repair Commercial Commercial 
Fines Penalties Costs Value Value 
AF 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
ANG 1994 0 0 6) 0 0 
BIA 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
BLM 1994 3625 11451 32811 131110 41700 
BOP 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
BOR 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
CG 1994 ND ND ND ND ND 
COE 1994 0 0 10000 40000 0 
DOA 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
DOE 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
FAA 1994 ND ND ND ND ND 
FS 1994 10700 28783 §31502 0 10000 
FWs 1994 0 ND ND ND ND 
INS 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
NOAA 1994 0 NA NA NA NA 
NPS 1994 6025 42058 8636 2512642 30650 
SI 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1994 0 400 2645 0 ND 
USBM 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
USGS 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
USN 1994 0 0 0 0 0 
USPS 1994 NA NA NA NA NA 
VA 1994 ND ND ND ND ND 
Total 20350 82692 585594 2683752 82350 
AF 1995 0 0 250000 0 0 
ANG 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
BIA 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
BLM 1995 15765 0 34623 $9297 1000 
BOP 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
BOR 1995 .¢) 0 0 0 0 
cG 1995 0 0 0 ND 0 
COE 1995 ND 1000 20000 0 0 
DOA 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
DOE 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
FAA 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
FS 1995 7800 129286 1096627 4683 0 
FWS 1995 0 0 2000 0 0 
INS 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
NASA 1995 0 0 0 0 0 
NOAA 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
NPS 1995 1425 1610 6366C 250 0 
SI 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
TVA 1995 25 0 0 0 0 
USGS 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
USMC 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
USN 1995 0 0 0 0 NA 
USPS 1995 NA NA NA NA NA 
VA 1995 ND ND ND ND ND 
Total 25015 131896 1466910 64230 1000 
Grand Total 45365 214588 2052504 27479862 83350 
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